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FEBRUARY IN CALIFORNIA 


By EDITH DALEY 


February's maid is young, wide-eyed and wondrous fair; 

A filmy veil of mist enwreathes her wind-blown golden hair. 
Robed in clouds of silver-gray---edged with gold and rose--- 
On dancing feet of silver rain the maiden blithely goes. 

Upon the hills she scatters dreams of promised poppy-gold, 
And gives to every orange flower a golden dream to hold! 
Wakes the meadows, newly green, to dream of ripened wheat, 
While violets open dewy eyes and blossom at her feet. 

The February maiden brings to vale and hill and streams, 


A gift of tender joyousness---a sheaf of golden dreams! 
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You don’t believe it—but it 
must be true, for the house 
is filled with the pleasant 
aroma of something good to 
eat. 
breakfast in so short a_ time. 





nothing so easy to prepare. 
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You don't believe any one could prepare 


Shredded Wheat Breakfast 


the kind that’s so easily and quickly prepared and 
so appetizing and nourishing. Shredded Wheat is 
ready-cooked, ready-to-serve. For breakfast heat the 
biscuit in oven to restore its crispness, 
then pour hot milk over it, adding a little 
cream. Salt or sweeten to suit the taste. 
Nothing so warming and satisfying and 
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A Shredded Wheat Breakfast Lets You Sleep S===5=s"=<| | xo 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








Nicoll’s 
End-of-the-Season Sale 
IS NOW ON. 


During this sale we make a 


Hotel 
Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 
Features of Social Life in Los An- 
geles. 

Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 


and unique resort for after-theater 


Suit and Extra Trousers of 
the Same Goods for the 
Price of the Suit. 

It’s a big inducement to the customer 


and it reduces our large stock, which 
is the object of this sale. 








parties. 
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Fine Orchestra Music TAI L¢ 
WILLIAM JERREMS’ 
250 SOUTH SPRIN( 





Suits, with Extra Trousers, || 
$25.00 to $50.00 





[Hotel del Coronado ASROSS the bay trom San Diego i 
















located America’s greatest all-the- 
year resort hotel. Magnificent beach and 
grounds. All appointments unsurpassed. 
s POLO.---The greatest events in the 
m=: _, history of Coronado Country Club. 

==. _ GOLF---New 18-hoe course ready 


CORONADO BEACH. CAL. 
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Japan-China February 28, March 5, 19,27. 


Europe via Siberia April 10. 


70 SUMMER TOURS TO EUROPE 
Via the Atlantic, $175 to $1170 


Small : : . ASK FOR 
all select parties Capable leadership. High class arrangements. BOOKLETS. 
Alexandria 


Hotel Building 


hos. Cook & Son, 515 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 





anta Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
ST FISHING IN}THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
.NNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 
a eee Diulcing ce Angeles, Cal; Phones: Main 4492; °F 65765 | 
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HUGHES AS COMPROMISE CANDIDATE 

A AKE no mistake. Taft’s supporters will not 

1 yield, in the struggle for supremacy in the na- 
tional convention, to the Roosevelt forces until every 
resource to defeat the colonel’s coy aspirations has 
been exhausted. Nor do we look for amiable ac- 
quiescence in the new program by the La Follette 
constituency. An impression is abroad—with how 
much reason is hard to say—that the Wisconsin sen- 
ator has not received the squarest of deals in his ef- 
forts to induce a favorable reception for his candi- 
dacy, and that in retiring from the field disheartened 
and chagrined he entertains not the friendliest feel- 
ing toward the tentative candidate of Sagamore Hill. 

All this presages a knife-to-the-hilt campaign, with 
the delegates so nearly divided and so violently par- 
tisan, that neither side will care to deliver to the 
other in the event of a deadlock. This will inevitably 
lead to the introduction of a compromise candidate, 
a man equally acceptable to both the contesting 
forces; and on terms of friendship with the opposing 
principals. We refer to Associate Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, former governor of New York, whose 
signal investigation of the big insurance companies 
six or seven years ago first brought him into marked 
prominence as a leader in national affairs. As gov- 
ernor of the Empire state he displayed an independ- 
ence of spirit that, while displeasing to the machine 
politicians, delighted the plain people and in retiring 
at the end of his second term to fill the vacancy on 
the supreme bench caused Sy the death of Judge 
Brewer it was with unimpaired prestige and amid 
general commendation of his course. 

In no sense of the word is Justice Hughes a can- 
didate for presidential honors. He has caused it to 
be known that he prefers the honors of his profes- 
sion to the occupancy of the White House, but to a 
friend he has said that he believes it to be the duty 
of any American citizen to put aside his personal 
preferences if his country voices an insistent demand 
for his services. In other words, if the national con- 
vention, failing to reach an agreement in regard to 
the candidates in formal nomination, should unite on 
him and with one voice draft him into the leader- 
ship of his party he would feel impelled to obey. 

This is a patriotic and sensible attitude, but no 
more than his friends and admirers expect from him 
in view of his past record. We firmly believe the 
day will arrive next June when such unanimous re- 
quest will reach him, after the Taft and Roosevelt 
factions, worn out by the strife and seeing the hope- 
lessness of further struggles, turn to Hughes as a 
peaceful port following the fierce political storms. 
Already, the eastern papers are hinting at this as a 
remote contingency and in Pennsylvania especially, 
in various straw ballots, the former New York gov- 
ernor has polled surprisingly strong votes. We have 
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steadily contended that Mr. Hughes is the one can- 
didate upon whom all factions can unite and after 
maintaining this attitude for many months the con- 
viction is more than ever borne in upon us that he 
will be the nominee of the Republican party next 
June. 


* 


TAFT PICKS UP TEDDY’S HAT 
if Ee seems to have tipped off his promised 


answer to the octet of governers, due next Mon- 





day, by announcing, in response to a direct query as 
to his position, “My hat is in the ring!” This, we 
believe, is a sporting term signifying a defi, and is 
equivalent to the casting of one’s glove or gauntlet 
at the feet of the person challenged. If Mr. Taft 
conforms to ancient customs he will pick up the 
colonel’s hat and bite it. In Scott’s “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” is a couplet recalling this form of chal- 
lenge: 
Stern Rutherford right little said 
But bit his glove and shook his head. 

Shakespeare causes Troilus to say to Cressida: “I 
will throw my glove to Death itself, that there’s no 
maculation in thy heart.” In other words Troilus 
was so sure that no stain rested on Cressida that he 
would stake his life on the assertion. However, the 
modern day method originating, we believe, at 
Donnybrook Fair, is to toss one’s hat into the circle 
and engage the man who picks it up in combat. Is 
there a champion at hand to accept the Rooseveltian 
defir There is! Dispatches announce that Mr. Taft 
has officially declared that he will reply to the 
Columbus speech early next month, at Toledo, Ohio, 
March 8 Go it, husband, go it, bear! say we. In 
the old days the vanquisher was adjudged by God 
to be in the right. The people, in lieu of a direct 
answer from above, will have to be the judges. 

But there is danger that neither will emerge vic- 
torious from this encounter and succeeding ones. 
That the fray will wax so fierce between now and 
June that the two leading combatants will not be 
able to survive the onslaughts is not unlikely. In 
which event, as we have heretofore indicated, a dark 
horse will be called upon to make the running. This 
contingency is being noted by others. We find former 
United States Senator Chandler of New Hampshire 
pointing out that the split in the party, caused by 
the probable injection of Roosevelt into the running, 
is bound to defeat the election of either Taft or 
Roosevelt and that both should retire in favor of an- 
other candidate. With La Follette eliminated he 
names as his first choice Charles Evans Hughes. 
This will be the publicly expressed opinion of count- 
less other good Republicans before many weeks 
elapse, is our contention. 


LEADED BREVIER VERSUS STEEL BOMBS 
TALY last year demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of the civilized world the possibilities of the aero- 
plane for efficient scouting purposes in times of war, 
in getting the enemy’s range, in estimating the size 
of the opposing army and otherwise ga:ning valuable 
information. Of course, it is a poor rule that will 
not work both ways, but tiic josie of the argument 
seems to be that, given all ‘icse ingenious modern 
accessories of wafiare and, iim: the ccre in the smal] 
bev’s apple, “there ain in to be wir.” It is only 
when an inferiorly-equioped nation o: force makes 
the mistake of prove<iig a stronger power that war 
ensues, as witness Italy and ‘iripal 
This year, however, tue [talians appear to have 
employed the aeroplane for other than scouting pur- 
poses. —From Tunts conw® word that the aviators, 
forming part of the aerial equipment of tire invading 
army, when not engaged :n dropping steel bombs on 








the Turkish camps are shelling them with brochures 
and circular leters urging the natives to reject Turk- 
ish rule and accept the benevolent assimilation held 
out to them by Italy. This, we should say may do 
even deadlier work than the bombs since the effect 
1s more insidious and harder to counteract. It is, of 
course, a down-to-date illustration of the pen- 
mightier-than-the-sword proverb. 

First thing we know the editorman will be lured 
from his sanctum in the city to accept the position 
of captain and editor of a traveling aeroplane fitted 
with a handpress and a few fonts of type. Is the 
enemy wavering? A fusillade of leaded brevier, on 
sixteenth sheets, urging surrender with honorable 
terms. Are the camps divided? A discharge of solid 
minion folders giving potent reasons why unity of 
action will only result in prolonged and useless sac- 
rifice of brave men. What conditions? A downpour 
of pica-faced proclamations offering immunity to all 
who take advantage of the opportunity within a pre- 
scribed time. O, it’s a grand departure. We shall 
have more retired brigadier-generals in our ranks 
before many years than the hero of Caloocan in Los 
Angeles ever dreamed of touching elbows with at a 
Loyal League banquet. 





UNBIASED ESTIMATE OF CALIFORNIA’S VOTE 
TT ALL depends upon what paper you read to find 
1 out California’s choice for the presidency. If you 
are addicted to the Times, in Southern California, 
then the state is for Taft; if you are partial to the 
Tribune you might have supposed there was a re- 
sistless clamor for La Follette until the morning you 
discovered that California was for Roosevelt. In 
san Francisco, there is more unanimity of opinion 
with the Chronicle, Call, and Post delivering the 
state morning and evening to Taft and the Bulletin 
switching it from La Follette to Roosevelt with the 
deft touch of a prestidigitateur. What the two Ex- 
aminers are doing scarcely matters, as they are merely 
Hearst organs, always for Willie. 

Former Governor Gillett visits the Taft headquar- 
ters at Washington and, lo! California, without a 
doubt, is for Taft. A San Francisco club member, 
who is unknown in the southern part of the state, as 
promptly makes similar assertion. A score of San 
Francisco men at a banquet cheer for Taft and the 
entire state is committed, only the ungrammatical 
toastmaster rather weakens his ipse dixit by declar- 
ing “there is no question whatever but that the Pres- 
ident will have California,” thereby implying the 
doubt. Per contra, the governor is found assuring 
the country that with his influence behind the colo- 
nel there can be no question about California’s choice 
and his henchmen in Fresno and Los Angeles ap- 
plaud, while poor La Follette is thrown a little sprig 
of rosemary—that’s for remembrance. 


But The Graphic is offering pansies—they ar2 for 
thoughts. We agree with neither of the ultra views 


expressed by rabid partisans that allow selfish mo- 


tives to color their statements. That Taft would 
get several delegates from San Francisco and the 
bay cities under the old method of choosing our rep- 
resentation to the national convention is tunques- 
tioned, but with the presidential primary law binding 
California’s delegation to Chicago by a popular vote 
we are inclined to the opinion that the prospect of 
Roosevelt and Johnson in alliance will give the state 
to the colonel. Our reasons for so believing are 
based on the vote for governor. Johnson polled 
nearly 90,000 votes, his four competitors a total of 
108,000. That Johnson will be able to deflect nearly 
his full strength to Roosevelt is not an unreasonable 
assumption, but even deducting a loss of ten or fifteen 





2 


per cent the gain from the Curry-Anderson-Stanton- 
Ellery ranks will much more than offset, giving 
Roosevelt a safe majority. 

This, however, is to ignore the woman vote. As 
between Taft and Roosevelt the odds are about as 
3 to I that the women will declare for the colonel. 
In a variety of ways he makes stronger appeal to 
their intellectuals, their emotions, their predilections. 
With this vote cast in the proportion we assign 
there is little or no doubt that a Roosevelt delega- 
tion will be chosen to represent California at Chi- 
cago. La Follette, however, could not have carried 
the state as against Mr. Taft, as the governor was 
fairly convinced before he left Sacramento for Saga- 
more Hill. All the progressives of his entourage 
might have touted the Wisconsin man until they 
were black in the face and an unresponsive elector- 
ate would have given them the political laugh. But 
California is not the country. The lines will be 
tightly drawn and with neither side yielding Hughes 
is likely to be the natural legatee of both. 


WIZARD HITCHCOCK AND POSTAL SERVICE 
[N TRANSMITTING to congress the annual re- 

port of the postmaster general for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1911, the President calls attention to 
the fact that the revenues exceed the expenditures 
by $220,000, whereas, two years ago, the postal ser- 
vice was in arrears $17,500,000. How this large 
deficit was changed into a surplus is not explained 
and the wonder grows when we learn that many new 
delivery systems and several thousand additional 
rural routes have been established in the interim, 
with the extra expense of an increase of 8000 in the 
force of postal employees and an advance in salaries 
all along the line. Political economists would be 
glad to learn from Mr. Hitchcock just how he did 
all this and still made a profit of more than $200,000 
as against seventeen millions and a half deficit two 
years previously. He must be a wizard. 

Seventy-five hundred presidential postoffices now 
have the postal-savings system and preparations are 
under way to establish the banks at about forty 
thousand fourth-class offices. In eleven months the 
deposits have reached eleven million dollars. Both 
the postmaster general and the President recommend 
the adoption of a parcels post, rural routes and city 
delivery offices to get the service first. But with 
Mr. Hitchcock’s recommendation of adding the tele- 
graph lines of the country to the postal system Mr. 
Taft does not agree, on the rather unconvincing 
ground that he does not think it is in accordance 
with the best public policy thus greatly to increase 
the body of public servants. Nor is he satisfied that 
the government would give any more economical 
service or a more efficient one thay is now rendered 
by private companies. 

As well say that the postal service should be dis- 
continued because by so doing the public servants 
would be so greatly reduced in number that the 
menace to good government, which Mr. Taft sees, 
would be greatly minified. This is a pretty weak 
argument and if it is the best the President can offer 
we shall continue to agree with the postmaster gen- 
eral that the acquisition he proposes is worth having, 
only, we would amend by including the telephones. 
Mr. Hitchcock has assured the country that by tak- 
ing over the telegraph lines better service and lower 
rates will follow. We submit that his judgment— 
that of a man who has accomplished so wonderful a 
transformation, economically considered, in the pos- 
tal service—should take precedence of that of a mere 
theorist who rejects the proposal on so flimsy a rea- 
son as that advanced. 

Report of the commission on second class mail 
matter, after a searching inquiry, confirms previous 
findings, that the cost of handling magazines and 
other periodicals of the second class is greatly in ex- 
cess of the postage paid and that an increase in the 
rate is not only justifiable, but desirable. Mr. Taft 


coincides with the recommendation of the commission 
that an advance of one cent a pound in postage on 
all second class matter be approved by congress in 
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order to equalize, at least, 1n a measure, the burden 
of postal taxation. This will be rough on publishers, 
but there is equity in the conclusion reached. 


SUPREME COURT “PASSES THE BUCK” 
REGON’S famous initiative and referendum 
clause, so long awaiting the decision of the 

United States supreme court, as to its constitution- 
ality, is as far from actual and definitive settlement as 
ever. The highest court in the land recognizes the 
importance of the question, but declares it is not 
novel. It is important in that it calls for a decision 
as to whether it is the duty of the court, or the prov- 
ince, to determine when a state has ceased to be re- 
publican in form and to enforce the guarantee of the 
constitution on that subject. Chief Justice White 
adds: 


It is not novel, as that question has long since 
been determined by this court in conformity to the 
practice of the government from the beginning, to 
be political in character and therefore not cog- 
nizable by the judicial power, but solely committed 
by the constitution to the judgment of congress. 


This is equivalent to the sentient and significant 
act known in sporting circles as “passing the buck.” 
The issue was raised by the Pacific States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which objected to a tax 
passed as a result of invoking the initiative and ref- 
erendum in Oregon, The claim was made that the 
method was unconstitutional in that other taxation 
was imposed by legislature, while the popular inter- 
vention denied the corporation the equal protection 
of the laws. The company refused to submit to the 
gross income tax and carried the case up to the point 
where the court of last resort declares it is not with- 
in its province, which apparently leaves the corpora- 
tion without redress, since a Democratic congress is 
not likely to interfere. 


No jurisdiction 1s the answer to the plaintiff. “The 
issues,” says the chief justice, “are politica] and gov- 
ernmental, and embraced within the scope of the 
powers conferred on congress and not, therefore, 
within the reach of judicial power.” What a mild 
assertion, this, in view of the bitter complaints in the 
past about the dictatorial attitude of our supreme 
court and its arrogant assumption of extra-judicial 
powers. Perhaps the leaven is at work among our 
supreme judges as well as in the inferior courts. 
However, the initiative and referendum principles 
remain to be disputed by lawyers until congress shall 
decide whether or not they are part of a republican 
form of government. 


CHRONOLOGY OF HIRAM’S RATIOCINATIONS 

ANUARY 1—I am for La Follette. I expect to 

go east soon to take the platform in his behalf. 

JANUARY 10—Too bad that La Follette is 

not making the headway we expected. But he is a 
fine man. 

JANUARY 20—Cannot leave so soon as ex- 
pected; may not be able to speak owing to sore 
throat. 

FEBRUARY 1—May not be able to see La Fol- 
ee after all. Yes, I expect to call on Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

FEBRUARY 10—News from Washington dis- 
turbing. If the senator insists on holding me to 
promise it will prove embarrassing. I must get 
his release. 

FEBRUARY 15—Called on the Colonel. He is 
delighted with the idea of a hands-across-the-sea 
coalition. 

FEBRUARY 17—I have agreed to go to Columbus 
with him next Wednesday and speak from the same 
platform. It will be a great day for California. 

FEBRUARY 18—I shail issue a full statement of 
my position tomorrow. 

In this wise we find Governor Johnson’s ratiocina- 
tions progressing, his mental processes having been 
followed with deep interest by The Graphic. 
From the day that Senator Cummins mildly pro- 
jected himself into the presidential arena we have 
contended that Governor Johnson, leaving the state 
a La Follete boomer, would return shouting for 
Roosevelt and, lo! weeks before his projected ad- 
vent he is found lustily acclaiming the towering pro- 
gressiveness of Teddy, which, he says is of the kind 
Californians admire. Not that they admire La Fol- 
lette any the less. In fact, our recollection is that 
the Wisconsin senator was to beat Taft 15 to I in 
this state whereas Hiram only gives the colonel a 


five-to-one lead. But while recognizing La Follette’s 
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“splendid services and great sacrifices for the cause 

it is obvious that progressive policies can best 
be accomplished at present through the leadership of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the greatest teacher the country 
has had.” 

Particularly, in regard to the tariff we might add, 
which overtopping question he carefully ignored in 
his several messages to congress when the entire 
country—of progressives—was demanding revision 
downward and on that issue the Republican majority 
in the house was compelled to give way to Demo- 
cratic ascendancy. If, as Governor Johnson says, the 
Republican party today ts at its ebb, with confidence 
in it sadly shaken, he must realize that it is largely 
due to Mr. Taft’s failure to keep his pre-election 
promises to the people. His sin was the sin of yield- 
ing to the Payne-Aldrich-Cannon coterie. His colos- 
sal blunder, in failing to veto the fraudulent tariff 
measure which he later lauded in his foolish Winona 
speech. But his predecessor, Roosevelt, chose to ig- 
nore the subject entirely. 

Shall the people rule? Shall Roosevelt, their 
choice, be nominated? asks Governor Johnson. We 
might retort by saying that Mr. Taft was also the 
people’s choice. If the governor means to imply that 
Roosevelt is their choice in 1912 we can only inter- 
ject the Scotticism of “not proven.” Modestly 
enough, our Hiram refrains from asking, Shall 
Roosevelt and Johnson, the people’s choice, be nomi- 
nated? We dislike to quench his enthusiasm but we 
have our doots. 

~ a a a 
BOGOTA’S DIPLOMATIC BLUNDER 
EFORE waxing hysterical over the semi-official 
intimation that the proposed visit of Secretary 
Knox to Bogota will be displeasing to Columbia let 


us examine the causes that have led up to this situa- , 


tion and from the viewpoint of the South American 
republic try to imagine how we would have felt had 
conditions been reversed. The trouble, of course, 
dates from our precipitate recognition of the repub- 
lic of Panama. Only a few months before Columbia 
had rejected our canal treaty, the monetary compen- 
sation for ceding her rights in the canal zone being 
deemed insufficient. The revolution in Panama, aided 
and abetted by Uncle Sam, was a sore blow to 
Columbia’s national pride, to say nothing of the loss 
to her treasury. To her request for an arbitration of 
her claims the United States has refused to accede. 
Columbia’s latest grievance is in the non-receipt of 
a reply to her formal demand for the submission of 
the questions in controversy to a board of arbitration, 
although three months have elapsed since the minister 
of state, Senor Pedro nel Ospina, acting under in- 
structions of his government, addressed the state de- 
partment at Washington, The Columbian minister 
now reminds us of a parallel case in which we were 
deeply concerned when the Venezuela boundary mat- 
ter was an acute question and Great Britain ignored 
our peremptory demand for arbitration. Says the 


semi-official note of Senor Pedro nel Ospina: 


Let it be permitted to Colombia in her weakness 
respectfully and candidly to express how hard it 
is for her to see herself subjected to a like treat- 
ment. No one who knows the unrest which is be- 
ing felt in my country at the delay in the satisfaec- 
tory disposal of these questions will fail to look 
sympathetically upon the efforts which it is nee- 
essary for me to make that settlement be arrived 
at as rapidly as possible. 


Columbia has good reason to feel incensed over 
the treatment she has received and her minister of 
state probably does not magnify conditions unduly 
when he alludes to the spirit of unrest among his. 
countrymen because of the rather contemptuous atti- 
tude we have taken toward the Central American re- 
public. But would it not be better to let Secretary 
Knox visit Bogota and by giving him access to all 
sources of information, impress upon him the great 
injustice of the course taken by his country in re- 
gard to Columbia’s claims? Mr. Knox’ peace-mak- 
ing expedition, primarily, is to solve perplexing 
diplomatic problems. The controversy with Colum- 
bia is of especial moment. To declare his visit as 
“inopportune,” thereby making it impossible for him 
to go to Bogota, is a most undiplomatic procedure. 


- 
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The opportunity to give Mr. Knox exact information 
at first hand should have been grasped with avidity. 
Bogota has blundered sadly. 


CLEAVAGE IN JOHNSON RANKS 
PPARENTLY, there is not entire harmony in 
the ranks of the state progressives and followers 

of Governor Johnson in regard to the latter’s politi- 
cal course. Mutterings of discontent are being voiced 
at this early stage of the proceedings, a typical dis- 
claimer appearing in the Sacramento Union of recent 
date in which Mr. A. L. Shinn of that city, one of 
the most prominent Lincoln-Roosevelt leaders in that 
part of the state, asserting that “President Taift’s 
campaign in California will be in the hands of pro- 
gressives who are friends and supporters of Gov- 
ernor Johnson on state issues, but who cannot follow 
him in his opposition to Taft.” 

Mr. Shinn, it appears, has just returned from 
Washington, whither he went as member of a com- 
mission appointed by Governor Johnson to present 
the claims of the Sacramento river to congress for a 
river reclamation appropriation. According to his 
statement a meeting of progressive leaders will be 
held in San Francisco within a few days to organize 
the Taft campaign. Mr. Shinn adds: 


The fight will be made in this state by men 
who have been the most ardent supporters of Gov. 
Johnson in his battle with the old machine, and 
are still his supporters on state issues. Presi- 
dent Taft is a progressive. In every thing he has 
done he has demonstrated the fact that he is not 
subject to private interests. The progressives of 
this state will not follow Governor Johnson into 
the Roosevelt camp. Some of them will, of course, 
but not as a party, either the leaders or the rank 
and file. We are with the governor on every- 
thing else, but California is a Taft state, as well 
as a progressive state. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree? Here 
we have one of Governor Johnson’s ardent followers 
on state issues squarely bucking on the national 
ticket and announcing his allegiance to the man 
whom our executive is opposing with all his force. 


As with Shinn so with others, thereby exemplifying 
the truth of our argument that the party will be split 


wide open if the Taft-Roosevelt fight continues. In 
California, however, what support Johnson fails to 
hold, will be drawn from the anti-Johnson ranks on 


state issues that favor Roosevelt as against Taft. 
And then there are the women! They will be largely 


for Roosevelt, we apprehend. Anyway, it promises 
to be a bitter campaign. 


———————— ree 


GRAPHITES 


Use of the dictagraph in acquiring evidence has 
received formal approval by the Ohio state supreme 
court which has affirmed the conviction of a boodler 
sentenced to the penitentiary for complicity in legis- 
lative briberies. Detective Burns and his cunningly 
concealed dictagraph conspired to the culprit’s un- 
doing. Considering that much evidence against the 
indicted dynamite conspirators has been obtained in 
a similar manner this decision is significant. 


That is sound logic advanced by the minority 
members of the senate committee in protesting the 
report of the majority vindicating Senator Stephen- 
son’s election. They declare that the Wisconsin mil- 
lionaire carried the primary by methods corrupt and 
violative of the fundamental principles of the system 
of government, and ask whether such methods are 
to be denounced by our words or approved by our 
votes. Wait until the country hears from the Lori- 
mer case! 


Perhaps, Col. Gerard, in command at Ft. Meyer, 
was right, after all, in deciding that Private Bloom 
was not fitted to bear a commission in the army. But 
he was overruled and now Lieut. Bloom is to be court- 
martialed for cursing a private who did not extend a 
proper saluate and with whom the newly-made officer 
had a physical encounter in consequence. 


Porfirio Diaz is sunning himself in the south of 
France whence he gazes across seas at the unhappy 
experiences his successor is meeting in the Mexican 
White House. He hopes for peace for his dearly- 
beloved country, but not yet; not until Madero has 
had further taste of the discomforts of a perturbed 
president, we read between the lines. 


It cost Nat Goodwin $55,000 to settle the matri- 
monial claims of Edna Goodrich against the one- 
time actor’s estate. If the country could eliminate 
this nuisance from public ken on as easy terms what 
an outpouring of dollars for the purpose would ensue. 

















STRAY THOUHTS BY B. C. T. 


War of the Rebellion in which Generals Lew 

Wallace and John C. Starkweather were con- 
spicuous actors. As the story goes (and it 1s 
strictly true) a certain brigadier-general of Mas- 
sachusetts three-months’ troops, commanding a bri- 
gade in which Wallace of Indiana and Stark- 
weather of Wisconsin each commanded regiments, 
on one occasion grossly insulted both Wallace and 
Starkweather. The Massachusetts brigadier was a 
veritable martinet, and after the insult, both sent 
him challenges to mortal combat, Starkweather’s 
reaching him first. It was immediately accepted, 
and being the challenged party, the brigadier named 
short swords as the weapons. Lew Wallace’s chal- 
lenge came a few minutes later, and the brigadier 
sent him word that he would attend to his case as 
soon as he was through with Starkweather. Wal- 
lace sat down and wrote an affectionate letter to his 
wife and father, stating that he was not much of a 
swordsman and feared the worst. Starkweather, 
hearing about this, went to Wallace and told him 
not to let the matter give him any uneasiness, as 
he (Starkweather who was 6 feet 2) was an expert 
with the short, deadly sword, and there would not 
be much of the Massachusetts brigadier left when 
he got through with him. It was decided that the 
duels should be fought quietly in a large head- 
quarters tent that evening. At the appointed hour 
Starkweather, with his seconds, appeared, and was 
received at the door of the tent with ereat formal- 
ity by an officer selected for that purpose. They 
were ushered in, and, to their great surprise, found 
a long table-spread and fairly groanine with good 
things, both solid and liquid. Upon the entry of 
Starkweather and his seconds, the brigadier from 
Massachusetts, who was sitting at the head of the 
table, arose, and made a neat little speech, in which 
he said that if Gen. Starkweather was -of the same 
frame of mind as himself they would proceed to 
“eat, drink and be merry,” instead of carving each 
other with short swords. Starkweather smilingly 
agreed to the proposition, and an officer was sent to 
notify Col. Wallace that the brigadier was ready 
for him. “My G——!” exclaimed Lew, upon re- 
ceiving this notification, “he hasn’t killed Stark- 
weather already, has he?” The officer who bore 
the summons said it was his duty only to conduct 
Col. Wallace to the big tent without unnecessary 
comment. Partially recovering from his surprise, 
he proceeded with the courier, and upon entering 
the tent was still further surprised to see the loaded 
table, surrounded by the smiling faces of his fel- 
low-officers. The situation being explained to him, 
he remarked, in his usual happy vein, that the 
apology was accepted and the party would proceed 
to attack the enemy’s line of edibles. 


| war was an unique affair of honor in the 


Think of the assassinations of rulers and other 
exalted persons the past hundred years—three of 
our own well-beloved presidents, among the num- 
ber, Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley, the two latter 
strictly religious and firm believers in the divinity 
of Christ. Thus, in 1801, in Russia, Czar Paul; 
1812, England, Premier Percival; 1820, France, Duc 
de Berri; 1848, Italy, Count Rossi; 1854, Italy, Duke 
of Parma; 1857, France, Archbishop Sibour, of 
Paris; 1860, Montenegro, Prince Daniel; 1865, 
United States, President Lincoln; 1868, Servia, 
Prince Michael; 1870, Spain, Marshal Prim; 1871, 
France, Archbishop Darboy of Paris; 1872, India, 
Governor-General Mayo; 1876, Turkey, the Sultan, 
Abdul Aziz, and several ministers; 1878, Turkey, 
Mehemet Ali Pacha; 1881, Russia, Czar Alexander 
the Second; 1881, United States, President Garfield: 
1882, Ireland, Lord Cavendish and Secretary Burke; 
1887, France, former Premier Jules Ferry; 1894, 
France, President Carnot; 1895, Bulgaria, former 
Premicr Stomboloff; 1896, Persia, the Shah; 18097, 
Uruguay, President Borda Idiarte; 1898, Austria, 
Empress Elizabeth; 1800, Hayti, President Hereux; 
1900, Italy, King Humbert; 1901, United States, 
President McKinley; 1902, Russia, Prince Obolen- 
ski, governor of Kharkoff; 1903, Servia, King Alex- 
ander, Queen Draga; 1004, Russia, Count Bobrikoff, 
governor of Finland, Von Plehve, minister of in- 
terior, and probably others that I have not named. 


By the way the calamities of genius can never be 
enumerated; but a few of the most touching may 
be called to mind, thus—The author of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” had no home when he wrote his 
verses; S. C. Foster died in a hospital a few years 
after writing “The Old Folks at Home’; more than 
five hundred American actors and minstrels and 
song writers have died in hospitals since 1850. The 
author of “Star-Spangled Banner” was a prisoner 
on a British vessel of war when he penned the 
immortal stanzas; Cervantes died of hunger; Spen- 
cer also died in want; Dryden was always in dis- 
tress; and so were Terrence and Butler; Savage 
and Steele died in jail’ Tasso was always poor and 
distressed, and Bacon lived a life of meanness and 
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distress; Camoens ended his life in a poor house, 
and Fielding has no headboard to mark the spot of 
his burial; Otway, Collins and Bentivoglio died 
from starvation and derangement of mind. 


Quite an interesting episode occurred at the Hotel 
del Monte when I was there last October. Among 
the guests at the time was a Mr. Goldschmidt and 
his wife and married sister; and one day while this 
party was being driven around and shown the his- 
tcric sights of Monterey an old house was pointed 
out and the chauffeur said: “That’s where Jenny 
Lind surig.” “Is that so!” exclaimed Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, gently, as he nudged his wife and sister. 
When the party returned to Del Monte Mr. Gold- 
schmidt related the incident to Manager Warner, 
and added: “I am a son of Jenny Lind, and I 
happen to know that she never sang west of the 
Mississippi river, unless, perhaps, at St. Louis. But 
in “the twinkling of an eye” the manager replied: 
“But, possibly, when she sung in New York sixty 
years ago, an unknown wireless conveyed the de- 
licious sounds of her beautiful voice clear across the 
continent.” The buffet was only a step or two away. 


When I read, a few days ago, of the divorce in 
Washington of the Drouilhets, my thoughts went back 
to 1862-4, in Nashville, where so many rebel girls 
married Federal officers and other “Yankees.” I 
particularly called to mind when Captain Drouilhet, 
of Rosseau’s staff (grandfather of the divorced 
Drouilhet above-mentioned, were he now living), 
married Miss Kirkman, niece of the man who in- 
troduced draw poker—whose memory should be 
preserved for that if for nothing else. The first 
marriage of this kind was between Lieutenant Hollo- 
way of the Fourteenth Cavalry, in 1862, and Laura 
Carter, a young, pretty, brilliant, vivacious, petite, 
savage rebel, who a few months before had been 
arrested by General Dumont for politely expectorating 
{from a window of her father’s hotel (the St. Cloud) 
upon passing Union soldiers; a few years afterward 
Laura became divorced and since has achieved liter- 
ary fame, her best book being “The Ladies of the 
White House.” Her cousin, Medora Carter, a mag- 
nificent and statuesque rebel, soon afterward became 
the wife of Major Harris, of Negley’s staff. The 
Misses Bettie and Alice Martin, who were violent 
in their demonstrations of hatred of the “besieging 
army,” married quartermaster’s clerks in 1863; their 
father was a Union man at heart, but at the time was 
a surgeon in Bragg’s army. Fannie and Octavia 
Courtney married federal officers, the former to a 
regular lieutenant and Octavia to Captain and Quar- 
termaster Jatmmes Cochonower, whose father owned a 
wood and coal yard in Cincinnati at the time. Miss 
Belle Cliff became the wife of Colonel Jim Brown- 
low at about the same time. Miss Narcissus San- 
ders, a daughter of Mrs. Aaron V. Brown by her 
first husband, married Captain Thomas Williams, 
of Rosseau’s staff in 1864; she was afterward di- 
vorced; Aaron V. Brown was postmaster-general 
under President Pierce, and Williams belonged to 
a prominent Philadelphia family. Narcissus was a 
cute little rebel, and I gave her and her sister Cyn- 
thia and their mother a good many passes for three 
years by direction of the military governor, Andrew 
Johnson. There were many others who had Yankee 
arrows shot right through their little rebel hearts, 
notably Sally Acklin, the prettiest young woman in 
Nashville, who at the close of the war became the 
wife of Colonel “Tip” Hoffman, of General Thomas’ 
staff, nephew of Ogden Hoffman, so many years a 
federal judge in California. 


Referring again to Nashville, we used to have cele- 
brated theater folks there from 1862 to 1865. Charles 
Kean came there twice and played each time in a 
great drama called “The Gamester.” “Yankee Locke” 
also came to Nashville several times, on each occa- 
sion presenting the drama called “The Drunkard.” 
E. L. Davenport generally played “Hamlet” and 
“William” in “Black Eyed Susan” at each perform- 
ance. Ned Adams always treated us to “Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” “Richard,” and “Othello,” and he was 
equally good in comedies. Wilkes Booth generally 
gave romantic characters, such as “Claude Melnotte” 
and “Armand Duval.” Old Couldock always came 
with the “Willow Copse,” Mindock with “Wine 
Works Wonders,” and Lucille and Helen Western, 
Laura Keene and Charlotte Crampton, and Madame 
Fonisi and Vestvali1 with good companies and fine 
plays. 


In spite of the fact that a German soldier cut off 
part of one ear in order to escape military service 
the chances are that he has heard the sentence of a 
year’s imprisonment pronounced on -him for the self- 
mutilation. His object in avoiding army duty was 


to be better able to provide for his wife and grand- 
mother, wholly dependent on his exertions. The 
state has lost a soldier and finds two paurers on its 
hands by reason of its compulsory militarism. 














HOW “TO LIVE HAPPILY” IN PARIS 


O LIVE happily one must be dead, this is the 
T idea that is expressed in the farce that has 

- just had its first performance at the Renais- 
sance Theater and has won an immediate success. 
To live happily one must first die, at least in ap- 
pearance, shaking off in this way all of the bur- 
dens and responsibilities that grow up like weeds 
about each one of us, and living then in freedom, 
unknown, unnamed, with no social position, no du- 
ties, no trammels, no hindrances to the full enjoy- 
ment of life and its pleasures. It is not so very 
long ago since Arnold Bennett gave us food for 
thought with his entertaining story “Buried Alive.” 
We all still remember it! how a painter, slowly 
making his way towards fame, and burdened with a 
great bashfulness, suddenly, by accident, finds 
means to free himself from himself. This play “To 
Live Happily” is the same idea exactly. But the 
idea in itself was not new with Arnold Bennett, 
and Pioto, who has a passion for statistics, tells us 
somewhere that there are, after all, only about 
thirty dramatic situations, and that originally con- 
sists in the manner of dealing with them rather than 
in finding new ones,—which is no doubt true. 

But that which is worthy of our notice in this 
book and this play, both emanating from the same 
fundamental idea, is the fact that in such case the 
author shows us very plainly that happiness, in his 
opinion at least, consists of freedom, of escape from 
the fetters and shackles placed upon us by society 
in punishment for having dared to live in a civil- 
ized world. It is true that in both of these works 
the hero is an artist and that artists stand, finan- 
cially, in a class by themselves. For in the ordi- 
nary walks of life a man is paid for working while 
an artist, in the majority of cases, is not paid until 
he is dead and incapable of doing any more work, 
It sounds queer when put in this bald language, but 
it is undoubtedly absolutely true as an examination 
of the prices paid tor the works of the “live ones” 
and the “dead ones” will show. To be a really suc- 
cessful artist one must be a “dead one”’—which goes 
to prove that art has no real value any more than 
gold or greenbacks, precious stones and antiques, 
rare stamps and Egyptian mummies, the value of 
which depends entirely upon their scarcity. In 
other words, so long as an artist is with us and able 
to produce as many works as he can find time for, 
those works, not being scarce, have only the value 
of their actual merit. And this idea is carried to 
absurd lengths. It is nothing unusual for an artist 
to make an engraving, strike off an edition of one 
hundred, each one signed by himself, and then de- 
stroy the plates as a guarantee that there shall be 
only one hundred and that therefore the work 
shall be sufficient’-- scarce to attract the purchaser 
who is willing to pay a high price to possess some- 
thing that only ninety-nine other people can pos- 
sess. It has even become a custom for manufact- 
urers of cloth to turn only one hundred yards of 
a certain material, and so advertise it, with the 
addition of an exorbitant price-mark. 

x x 

Hence we see that an artist stands on a different 
plane from the remainder of the world. Being 
alive, like the painter. Mauclair in this play, he 
has but little success and still less money; he also 
has a wife who is no joy to him and seems to be 
inspired by the insane idea that a painter, even a 
talented one, should earn his living; he is also, af- 
ter the manner of artists large and small, in love 
with another girl, a country girl, with whom he 
dreams of a life of pastoral tranquility. And so 
one day to his astonished friends he announces “me 
for the river” and off he goes, not to the river, 
where the water is cold and also deep, but for a re- 
tirement no less retired. And it so happens that 
his friends fish out a corpse,—the delightfully con- 
venient coincidental corpse that finds itself in plays 
and novels, but never, alas, in real life (or else 
more of us would drown ourselves)—and they bury 
the corpse with academic honors. And the great 
artist, being dead, is famous:—“I always said he 
was a genius’—“such a wonderful man’—‘“I of- 
fered him so-and-so for his picture, but he wouldn’t 
take it”—“his name was already mentioned for the 
Academy”—‘“he was just about to be made profes- 
sor of X-Y-Z”—And so the hypocrites bray. Mean- 
time, Mauclair is living “buried alive’ down in the 
country, collecting large sums from the art dealers, 
and painting away to keep them supplied with can- 
vasses with an energy that he had not when he was 
alive,—such an encouraeement it is for an artist to 
be sure of disposing of his work. 

Thus far, the play is full of comic situations and 
intensely interesting: for, after all, even if we are 
not artists, we seem to see that the idea holds 
possible suggestions through which we, too, may be 
able to embrace this elusive thing we call happi- 
ness. It seems almost as if the play might end 
right there, but the authors added a complication, 
very logica]. it is true, and very true to life, but 
rather disappointing. Mauclair’s .wife, who, after 
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all, cannot be considered “out of sight out of mind” 
except, perhaps, by her deserting husband, also takes 
advantage of his death to dispose of his canvases. 
And when the supply fails she has “Mauclairs” made 
to order by an artist-friend who shares in the prof- 
its. So Mauclair sees the necessity of coming to 
life again to denounce the counterfeiters and pro- 
tect his reputation against these spurious and in- 
ferior works. This ending is a disappointment 
and, although we are led to believe by the authors 
that Mauclair, no longer dead, is still able to con- 
tinue his peaceful life of happiness, this assurance 
rings false, for our exnerience with life teaches us 
that this situation, rather than being the end of a 
play, might«very well be the beginning of one, and 
this time no farce, but a tragedy of bitter hatred 
and law-courts. 
* Ok Ok 

After all, in summing up the whole thing, to 
what conclusion do we inevitably arrive? Simply 
that Mauclair, once dead, becomes a normal man, 
one who works so many hours a day and gets so 
much cash for doing it. This is the life of all man- 
kind except the artists. But with the rest of us, 
we cannot desert our posts (or our wives) and com- 
mand an increase of income for doing it, as did 
Mauclair. The play is a good play, a successful 
plece of stage construction. But the Paris critics 
have found it inconclusive, and we cannot help 
doing the same. It certainly does not answer the 
question suggested by the title. We know no more 
after seeing it how to “live happily” than we knew 
before. We are tied hand and foot to our jobs. If 
we don’t like ’em so much the worse for us. If 
we desert our posts we join the tramp brigade and 
there is an end of it. In art and politics a “dead 
dog” may be a “good dog,” but what would the 
world be like if we were all artists and politicians? 
Something like it is in France, perhaps. 

FRANK PATTERSON. 
Paris, February 2, 1912. 


GRACE GEORGE IN “JUST TO GET MARRIED” 


Elliott Theater, “Just to Get Married,” a com- 

edy in three acts by Cicely Hamilton, is a 
slight thing, it offers an opportunity to Grace 
George to do things she does admirably and so it 
justifies its existence. Its simple story lends itself 
to very conventional treatment and to obvious de- 
velopments. There are no surprises and nothing to 
offend the prudish. It is a play for young girls, par 
excellence. Emmeline Vicary has been brought up 
in the home of her aunt and uncle “as their own 
daughter,” but with a daughter and a son of their 
own to provide for they have agreed that Emmeline 
must marry and they have educated her to a per- 
fectly useless existence with the sole end in view 
of having her catch a likely man. She is twenty- 
nine and so far all efforts have failed. Adam Lan- 
kester, wealthy and bashful, is a last opportunity. 
He is imported for a week end and Emmaline is 
provided with clothes to the extent of sixty pounds. 
The last evening of his stay has come and not only 
the uncle and aunt, but all friends and acquaint- 
ances are exercised over the critical situation, fot 
Adam has not proposed and it looks as if he were 
not going to. At last he finds his tongue and in an 
amusing scene is accepted. He is the happiest 
man alive and Emmaline ought to be happy, too, 
but she isn’t. 


W stir the play now running at the Maxine 


k ok * 


One week later, her nerves on edge and her real 
self aroused by his love for her, his kindness and 
generosity, she tells him that she does not love him 
and will not marry him. At first, he is outraged 
by her confession and angry at the trick she has 
played upon him, believing that she meant to throw 
him over from the beginning, and that she had 
permitted him to humiliate himself in order to 
boast afterward of her conquest. But after much 
talk and explanation he understands her position 
and though not altogetner appeased, parts from 
her more in sorrow than in anger. Of course uncle 
and aunt, especially aunt, are exasperated at her 
foolhardiness in throwing away her chance after 
carrying the thing through to the day before that 
set for the wedding. But in the ensuine scene they 
are worsted, for Emmaline decides that she will no 
longer burden them with her unfortunate self and 
takes herself off to London to share the meager 
studio existence of an artist friend. She walks 
four miles to the station in a driving rain, has the 
misfortune to fall into a ditch and arrives wet and 
bedraggled. “The going away coat and the wedding 
hat with its gay plumes which she has worn aS 
they will have to be paid for, anyway, present a 
sorry appearance. However, it all fits in with her 
forlorn mood for she is beginning to have second 
thoughts about Adam. He has been so kind that 
she regrets that she wont be able to sit opposite 
him at the table the remainder of her life. She 
has the spirit, however, to send packing her aunt’s 
messengers, first boxing the ears of her young cous- 


in to relieve her feelings. The train is nearly due, 
the rain still comes down relentlessly. Adam ap- 
pears, the mevitable reconciliation is effected and 
when the train arrives they take it together and go 
off to London to be married the next day without 
fuss or feathers. 
x * x 

Miss George is her usual charming self, very 
pretty, very appealing and beautifully gowned. ‘he 
first act gown was surpassingly lovely, but Miss 
George herself was more charming in the bedrag- 
gled finery of the last act. She has a delightfully 
humorous touch. In the confession scene she 
struck a serious note that was a fine contrast to 
the more frivolous scenes. She has a skillful clean- 
cut manner of playing which makes one always 
sure that she will give what is expected of her. 
Lyn Harding as Adam Lankester is exceedingly 
good, but the role is not at all commensurate with 
his skill. It is a pity that his American debut 
should not have been made in a role better suited 
to his ability and it is to be hoped that “the play- 
house company” will, before the season is over, offer 
him the opportunity which he deserves. Miss Lu- 
cile Watson gave distinction to a small role by ex- 
cellent playing, but the other members of the cast 


were distinctly below par. 
ANNE PAGE. 
New York, Feb. 9, 1912. 
FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 





ORE than fifteen hundred San Franciscans 
M said a noisy and gleeful farewell, to jollity 

and mirth at the Mardi Gras Ball at the 
Palace Hotel Tuesday night. “Eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow you may die,” the ancient 
maxim, was most heartily carried out as only San 
Franciscans can carnival and go wild with revelry 
on any such occasion. The grand ball was opened 
promptly at 10:30, by a clear trumpet and bugle call, 
announcing the arrival of “Emperor Napoleon,” 
handsome Thornwall Mullally, of the United Rail- 
ways, and the Empress, Maria Louisa, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Kohl, a magnificent blonde matron and one 
of the favorites in the smart set here. Her hus- 
band, Fred Kohl, a popular club man, most con- 
siderately recovered from a gun-shot wound (ad- 
ministered by a frenzied French maid) just in 
time for the call, and all went merrily till the hour 
to don “sack-cloth and ashes,” or wet towels and 
bromide, as the case might be. But it was a jolly, 
mad frolic and a more than lovely sight. Several 
of the costumes (leftovers from the Templeton 
Crocker Oriental Ball) were marvels of daring and 
“Turkish delight.”—and so ended the winter’s social 
whirl, for giddy, old, happy old San Francisco. 

x oe xX 


Now—for a season of clubs and teas and a dash 
of fasting and repentant religious fervor thrown in. 
This city has so many women’s clubs, that there 
is ever and always something doing in one or an- 
other of them and to belong to no club at all, up 
here, relegates one to the nursery or the washtub or 
both. Los Angeles, as I remember it, does not 
boast so many women’s clubs by half, as does this 
cleaner, colder city. We possibly have more need 
of clubs and club houses than you of the balmy 
south, as our so-called summer season does not 
call for verandahs and hammocks and garden chairs. 
We have here The Town and Country, a charming 
club on Union Square, given over to good meals and 
good books, a little bridge and a bit of gossip The 
Francesca, a sort of annex of the same, though 
haughtier, richer and smarter than its foster mother. 
The Sorosi, a musical and literary coterie of 
women, where you may meet all kinds of passing 
“stars” on their course to the orient and elsewhere. 
The Century club and the Ebell Club as well as 
the three well known country clubs. The Ingleside 
Golf Club, the Presidio Golf Club and the beauti- 
ful Claremont Country Club, across the bay. 

* Oe 


I believe the average San Franciscan, either male 
or suffragette, finds more time for play than does 
the Los Angelan. Witness the number and the 
ever crowded cafes and restaurants through all 
the hours of every night, and quite a good part of 
the day, too. We have started up a new diversion 
for the afternoons here, which at present is “making 
good” for its originators, all right. From two to 
five p. m., at the Techau Tavern on Powell street 
you will find standing room only if you don’t think 
ahead, and all because it is the latest and a rather 
jolly place to meet and “have tea and chat, don’t you 
know.” The Palm room at the Palace used to be 
the rendezvous of those “in the know” and I won- 
dered why such slimness of attendance there of 
late, but a visit today to the Techau Tavern, "ex- 
plained. They have for one thing a most excellent 
vocal and instrumental orchestra, fine contralto and 
in the Polish violinist leader a great artist. They 


show a screen of the best and newest moving pic- 
fures in the city, right where your eye greets them, 
as you raise your head for “the first cool sip,” and 
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now, in addition to this, they give with every order 
a delicious plate of enchillado and once a week 1s 
woman’s souvenir afternoon when you carry away 
a bottle of scent or a fan, or some other foolish trifle 
dear to the feminine heart. What do you think of 
all this for a 25-cent order of tea and toast, or 


“some other thing besides,” which I disovered, was | [i 


discreetly served in “small black coffee cups,” and 
looked most innocuous and innocent. 
+ sae 


I wonder what inducement the next cafe on the 
line will hold out to us? Perhaps, if we wait long 
enough the St. Francis grill will give us each a 
new spring hat, “free of charge,” along with our 
tea? I had tea with Madam Schumann-Heink in 
her rooms this week and she 1s “lieblich,” all right. 
When I asked her, on being reluctantly released 
from a long warm embrace (she had just given a 
fat impressario what she called “a good hard kiss”) 
if I might tell about her tea and how charming | 
had found her, the dear German said in her drollest 
manner: “yes, only don’d you efer mention that 
‘deffil my husbandt. He persecutes me efen when 
I am free and yet not so free, but his telegrams 
find me everywhere I go. Ach! he ts a brute.” So 
{ don’t tell you about him and I know a few things 
too. agg  s so 

San Francisco, February 10 I9QI2. 


Tribute to Arthur Ballard 


In close sympathy with what the Arizona Repub- 
lican has so fittingly written of my friend the late 
Arthur W. Ballard, I cannot pay better tribute to 
his memory than by reprinting the following truth- 
ful estimate of a really big and always generous 
character: 

“The death of a man like Arthur W. Ballard is 
nothing short of a calamity to the community in 
which he lived. There are all too few such men 
in the world and Phoenix has not so many it 
could afford to lose even one. The shock and 
grief attendant upon Mr. Ballard’s death are al- 
most of a personal nature. Many men are ad- 
mired; a greater number are liked; but few men 
are loved. Mr. Ballard was one of the few. He 
was a man whom it was a pleasure to know. Big 
of body, of brain, of heart, the essence of honor 
and the exemplar of candor and honesty, there 
was no room in his mind for a selfish or unmanly 
thought. There have been few men who moved 
on a higher plane. There have been few men who 
lived so completely above all forms of littleness. 
Mr. Rallard was a man who did big things and he 
did them in a big way. His business conceptions 
were always on a large scale. AS president of an 
important public service corporation it was in- 
evitable he should come in for criticism. But 
there was hardly a man who ever attacked his per- 
sonal acts. And the few—the very few—who did, 
now stand abashed at the evidences of almost uni- 
versal love and esteem his death has brought out. 
In the presence of the grief of this community, 
such pitiful littleness is stricken dumb. This man 
left the best life record any man may leave. He 
left a name untarnished by 2 single unworthy act. 
He left a wealth of devotion and respect that few 
men can claim. And if he dared become the in- 
strument of his own death, who shall judge him for 
that act? When all is said and done it takes a 
brave man to do that. Unless a man ean look 
into the recesses of his mind and can know the 
physical pain of which his cheerfulness was the 
mask, he has no right to criticise. Peace to his 
ashes. His was a kindly nature, a noble soul. In 
every word and deed he was a gentleman to the 
manner born and for whose memory there can 
be naught but love and reverence.” 


Along Newspaper Row 


Among the strange, but not surprising, changes 
made in the Hearst office of the Evening Herald 
is that wherein Sidle Lawrence has been transferred 
to the real estate section. This suave writer was 
responsible for much of the “polished” stuff in the 
paper before the change, including dramatic. To 
see the race-horse “plugging” would be surprising 
in any but a Hearst office. . . . Br’er H. Fenner 
Webb’s fine, Italian hand has become boldly per- 
ceptible in the Express. That heretofore retiring 
sheet is booming out with big “layouts,” freaks and 
heads that can be seen half a block. Webb is one 
of the best news editors in the country. Neverthe- 
less, to bring the Express out of its shell is well 
nigh a miracle... . It is whispered that Manag- 
ing Editor Murdock of the Record is to climb the 
Scripps ladder a bit higher. He has won promo- 
tion. . . . For the first time since he has been 
dramatic critic for the Examiner, Bobby Yost has 
almost criticized a show. At least, he said it was 
“not so good” as other shows of the past. Careless 
copy reading, probably. . Fred Veon, formerly 
special edition man for Hearst, who casually piled 
up $12,000 to $15,000 a year through his successful 
campaigns, is to vacate the chair of general manager 
of the Tribune. He has given notice and E. T. 
Earl is seeking another business manager in the 
East. Veon is a man who refuscs to be “fussed” 
while holding down a job. Therefore, he is to desert 
Publisher Earl. 
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Phi Kappa Psis Relax 


Monday evening the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity 
enjoyed an unusual banquet at the Jonathan Club. 
It was in honor of the founders of the fraternity, 
C. P. T. Moore and Wm. H. Letherman, who estab- 


lished the organization in 1852. Telegrams were 
read from Woodrow Wilson, a member, and George 
Smart, president of the fraternity. Among the 
notables present were: Rev. Robert J. Burdette, 
Dr. Geo. F. Bovard, president of the U. S. C,, 
Mayor Wm. L. Peters of Riverside, and ex-Mayor 
Samuel C. Evans, Jr., of the same place, and fifty 
other well-known fraternity men. Orra E. Mon- 
nette, president of the Los Angeles alumni asso- 
ciation, was toastmaster and, as usual, he proved 
a whole host. His introductions of the vartous 
speakers were witty, scholarly and in excellent taste. 
A feature of the evening was a talk by “Bob” 
Burdette, Indiana Gamma, on “Phi Psi Reminis- 
cences.” It was a joyous occasion. 


Publishers Harbor Ambition 


We are to enjoy a rare spectacle in the near 
future, with the publishers of the Times and Express 
pitted against each other for the honor of assisting 
in the selection of the next Republican national 
ticket. It is reported that General Otis would like 
to represent Southern California as delegate at large, 
and that E. T. Earl also harbors a similar ambition. 
As this honor never is conceded unless the recipient 
will promise in advance to donate a large sum to 
the party’s war chest, it is more than likely that at 
least one of the two eminent journalists mentioned 
will be found retiring from the field. While it may 
be conceded in advance that Los Angeles will] secure 
at least one of the four delegates to each of the two 
important party conventions, it is more than doubt- 
ful if either Otis or Earl will capture the honor. 
Thomas E. Gibbon, until recently editor of the 
Herald, is likely to secure the democratic distinc- 
tion. Mr. Gibbon, by the way, is for Governor 
Woodrow Wilson. I hope he lands it. 





His Muse Slumbers 


After writing jingle and snap-shots and every 
little while a genuinely good poem, for a dozen 
years or more, figuring as one of the leading column- 
a-day men of the country, E. A. Brininstool has 
laid aside his typewriter and says that the muse 
will slumber for a long period, if not forever. In 
all this time “Brin” not only has provided his 
column of jokes and verses for one of the local 
dailies—for the last three years the Express—but 
he also has turned out many poems for magazines 
the country over. His cowboy verse always has 
sold readily and is widely copied. Brininstoo! 1s 
half cowboy himself and often works at the round- 
ups. He is now planning to ride herd over the 
country, forgetting that such a thing as the daily 
grind ever existed to disturb his slumbers. 


Standard Eludes Detectives 

Although the Standard looting of the American 
National Bank of Pomona was uncovered more 
than two weeks ago, the youthful embezzler is still 
at large. Several curious stories are rumored in 
this connection. It is hinted that the young man, 
who presumably, escaped in the open with his girl 
wife, has fooled several of the most skillful de- 
tectives in the land, no clue having been yet un- 
covered. As part of the gossip, it is being recalled 
that when Henry J. Fleishman decamped a decade 
ago, he was left undisturbed, although his refuge 
was well known. Fleishman, by the way, is said 
to be living in New York, having married again, 
and is making but an indifferent success in busi- 
ness, a brother having come to his assistance on 
more than one occasion. I hear that he obtained a 
subordinate banking position in New York City, 
but his identity was disclosed and his immediate 
discharge followed. I am told that when Fleishman 
fled from here, the bank of which he had been 
a confidential employe took possession of all his 
available assets, a large portion of which was real 
estate. Since that time the property has become 
so valuable that Fleishman’s defalcation really 
turned out a monetary gain to the bank. Presum- 














ably, he was the owner of a large block of Times 
stock, which was also gathered in. Later, it de- 
veloped that while the shares stood in his name, 
they had been purchased with the funds of his 
mother, who has never learned of her son’s viola- 
tion of his trust. It is stated that the brother re- 
ferred to still hands over to the mother the amount 
of dividends on his stock, thus keeping up the fiction. 


Van Loan Looms 


Rising upon the magazine horizon as the rapid- 
story writer of the country, is that C. E. Van Loan— 
our own Charles—who not only is grinding out two 
tales a month for the Popular, but in addition is 
decorating various other publications with the work 
of his typewriter. There is a reason. Van has 
hardly begun to work his imagination as yet. In 
his several years’ experience among the prize fight- 
ers, race-track crowds and on the ball field, he 
accumulated many facts which are now running 
through his machine as fiction, with chanee of names 
and Charley’s clever embellishments. Los Angeles 
readers, familiar with such scenes, easily recognize 
the factors in his various plots. His story this 
month deals with the “Kangaroo,” when Fitzsim- 
sjlons first came to thts coast from Australia, to 
polish off sundry and divers other plugs with much 
ease, if not grace. Everyone who knows the genial 
Van rejoices in his success. His income, I am in- 
formed, is fire or six hundred a month. 


Werdin a Sleuth 


Ernest Werdin, who did not become sheriff of 
Los Angeles county—merely because of reluctance 
on the part of voters—covered himself with glory 
at the San Bernardino Orange Show, while proving 
himself a real sleuth. His Nick Carter optic alighted 
upon three strangers mingling with the crowd the 
opening night. A Sherlock Holmes imstinct told 
him that all was not well. He followed up this 
wireless clue and noticed the suspects dipping their 
hands into wrong pockets. With the aid of depu- 
ties Ernest rounded up two of the light fingered 
gentry with the goods on them. The proofs arrive 
too late to be of much use in a political way, how- 
ever. 


Willte’s Little Plan 


Governor Woodrow Wilson and Speaker Champ 
Clark are to contest for supremacy in the coming 
presidential primary in California, and a battle royal 
is promised. Congressman Clark is to have alioned 
in his behalf all of his former Old Guard, as against 
the reform element, which is to marshal under the 
banner of the governor of New Jersey. The fact 
that William Randolph Hearst has retired from the 
running in the interest of Clark has provoked con- 
siderable levity in this netghborhood. It is certain 
that Hearst’s showing south of the Tehachapi would 
have been of a negligible quantity. It is believed 
that Mr. Hearst’s latest political move tends to con- 
firm the story printed in The Graphic several weeks 
ago that he did not intend to run for first place. 
His plan is to reach for the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation, with Champ Clark as presidential candidate. 
Apparently, the idea ts to capture New York for the 
national democracv. and also to keep California 
away from Governor Johnson, 


He “Deniges” the Impeachment 


District Attorney Fredericks is home again, and 
I] hear he is being chaffed by his friends who have 
seen copies of Florida publications wherein the cap- 
tain is quoted as waxing highly enthusiastic over the 
climatic and other attractions of the Southern At- 
lantic Riviera. The prosecuting attorney denies that 
he ever said he had nearly decided to forsake South- 
ern California for Florida. because he thought it the 
most remarkable section he had ever visited. Such 
a story was widely exploited by several Florida 
papers in the captain’s recent visit, and, needless 
to say, it attracted considerable attention here. 


Boom for La Canyada District 


Things are happening out in La Canyada Valley, 
which is the one remaining section in Los Angeles 
that has been only lightly touched by real estate 
enthusiasts. M. V. Hartranft, who as a newspaper 
man ranks well in the state and who knows a great 
deal about land colonization, recently took over 
several hundred acres in the Verdugo Valley, an 
electric railway system being part of his purchase. 
The latter enterprise is to be extended beyond Sun- 
land, where Frank P. Flint, Lieut.-Gov. Wallace, 
E. T. Earl, and others have beautiful country homes. 
Not long ago an effort was made to extend the 
city of Glendale to the new territory, but Hart- 
ranft and others defeated it. Recently, all parties 


to the controversy have joined hands, and it has 
been decided that a new election is to be called— 
no opposition to be offered to the expansion. In 
return for certain concessions made to residents of 
Casa Verdugo, the city of Glendale agrees to extend 
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its water system to the outlying sections, and to 
build a sewer system to the Verdugo territory. 
Roads are to be constructed, Verdugo Park 1s to 
be taken over and transformed into a_ pleasure 
ground. The enterprise is one of the most ambi- 
tious ever attempted by any of the communities 
contiguous to Los Angeles. 


Holdovers Profit by Situation 


Real politics are being done in the effort to have 
the Old Guard of the Republicans turn over to the 
controlling party faction the loaves and fishes now in 
possession of the opposition. At a meeting lagt 
week a residue of the county central committee 
endorsed aspirants for postmasterships in Pomona, 
Covina and Pasadena, where the incumbents are 
determined to hold on. In ordinary circumstances 
these places would be conceded to Congressman 
Stephens, but as there is a warn contest under way 
for delegates to the convention that will select rep- 
resentatives to the gathering that in turn will send 
delegates to the national convention, and as the Old 
Guard and the Roosevelt progressives are to wage a 
vigorous contest, and as the postmasters in question 
must be named by President Tait—for this medley 
of reasons, it is likely that those in possession will 
not be disturbed, at least for a time. A _ similar 
situation never before has confronted local pollt- 
ticlans and the outcome is being awaited with in- 
terest. 








Whittier Has New Head 


Finally, a change has been made in the manage- 
ment of the state school at Whittier, and it is said 
that H. E. Nellis, the new superintendent, is the 
man for the position. While it 1s admitted that he 
has had no previous experience in such work, it is 
claimed that he has made a study of the subject 
and has visited several important eastern institu- 
tions devoted to this service, for the purpose of 
acquainting himself with their details of manage- 
ment. The new superintendent is affliated with the 
City Club and the political faction of which Gov- 
ernor Johnson is the titular head in California. 
That his appointment was for political services 
probably will not be denied. The governor and 
his following will need all the assistance they can 
summon in the coming presidential primaries, and 
the Whittier school, with its several hundred guards 
and other employes will be of material help. Mean- 
time, if the new management will only make of 
Whittier what its founders intended it should be, 
the state will have cause for congratulation. 


Of a Well-Known Family 


With Clara Shortridge Foltz in the state senate 
that body would again contain a member of a family 
that has contributed more than one of its mem- 
bers to public life in California in the present gen- 
eration. Mrs. Foltz is a sister of Charles M. Short- 
ridge and Samuel M. Shortridge, the latter at one 
time an aspirant for United States senator. Charles 
M. Shortridge occupied a seat in the upper house 
in Sacramento for two terms. He is still living in 
San Jose, where for years he edited the Mercury 
of that city. For a time he was the putative owner 
of the San Francisco Call. It is said that Mrs. 
Foltz is earnest in her determination to make a 
try for the state senatorship. 


Baseball Query Propounded 


While talking baseball Wednesday, a number of 
clubmen, who are known as loyal fans, fell upon a 
subject which seems to merit discussion and settle- 
ment. One of these gentlemen said: “Why all this 
hurrah about the Vernon team? It is ‘Hap’ Hogan 
this and the Tigers that, until a stranger would be- 
lieve that we have no home team. What is the 
matter with the Los Angeles aggregation, anyway? 
If Hen Berry is going to leave us with a mediocre 
nine there is excuse for boosting Vernon, our neigh- 
boring team. What is to hinder our local fans from 
securing several of these touted winners and allow- 
ing the fans to whoop for joy thereof, instead of 
exhausting our lungs for an outside aggregation? 
And why this dense fog around the Angels? - I am 
not the only one who would like to know.” 


Uplift Societies Take Notice 


Ili what Jailer Gallagher says is true, there are 
conditions at the jail which are open to severe crit- 
icism. At one time this week there were eighteen 
boys all under twenty, in the county jail, each 
awaiting an opportunity to be heard. The alleged 
offences against several were of the most trivial 
character. Sheriff Hammel and others conversant 
with the facts say that conditions in such circum- 
stances are disgraceful, as most of these young- 
sters, once behind the bars, encounter scenes that 
help to make professional criminals of them. Of the 
boys in question, one was under twelve—a mere 
child—and the oldest was not more than seventeen. 
They were herded together in a single tank where 
the sun never creeps, and where the air is foul. 
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Los Angelans Reaching Out 


It is reported that the big Truxton Beale ranch 
property, the largest in area in the San Joaquin 
Valley, 1s about to be taken over by a syndicate of 
Los Angeles capitalists. The latter are said to 
have an option on the property and are about ready 
to take it up. The ranch includes several thousand 
acres of the most fertile land in the state, and part 
of it is rich in petroleum. The price to be paid 
for the property will be more than a million dollars. 
The land is to be cut up into small tracts for the 
rush of settlers expected to flood the state, many 
of whom already have begun to pour into California. 





“Jim” Hill Heading This Way 

James J. Hill will be operating trains into Los 
Angeles within three years, according to reports. It 
is said that the recent incorporation of the Cali- 
fornia Air Line was for the express purpose of as- 
sisting the Hill interests to secure terminals here. 
The California Air Line is a $20,000,000 affair, of- 
ficered by Los Angeles lawyers. It is alleged that 
the object of the enterprise is to hide the real 
ownership of a new direct route between Los Ang- 
eles and San Francisco which is to connect with an 
important transcontinental system not yet operating 
into this territory. 
Paper Caught Napping 

One day this week, a generally well-informed 
morning paper printed a paragraph to the effect 
that Claude Casimir-Perier, son of a former Presi- 
dent of France and husband of the distingushed ac- 
tress, Simone-Le Bargy, is in California investigat- 
ing the possibilities of French commerce after the 
opening of the Panama canal, and will probably 
visit Los Angeles. Considering that Perier had 





been in Los Angeles nearly two weeks before, and | 


the same journal had noted hs presence with a two 
column interview this was rather careless editing. 


Pride of the Judiciary 


Since Judge N. P. Conrey, of the superior bench, 
was arrested at the Colton cement works for “tres- 
passing” while investigating the plant on judicial 
business bent, he has been one of the proudest men 
in Los Angeles. He figures that a judge might 
try for years to be arrested by an ordinary copper 
or other denuty and fail whereas he, with no effort 
at all, succeeded in establishing a quick-pinch record 
which probablv will stand against all entrants. 


Head of Rurales Retires 


Col. Emilio Kosterlitskv. for years head of the 
Mexican rurales in the state of Sonora, has re- 
tired from active service, and probably will come 
here to live. He has many friends among the best 
known Americans of the Southwest, he is wealthy, 
and is owner of one of the best appointed estab- 
lishments in Magdalena. While he has been a citi- 
zen of Mexico for two decades he has always had 
a warm spot for Uncle Sam, and more than one 
American in a tight place has known the assist- 
ance of Kosterlitsky’s helping hand. The colonel 
is an Austrian, and his life history would read like 
a dime novel. Mrs. Kosterlitsky and the children 
have been constant visitors here for years. 


Following Poor Footsteps 


It is to be regretted that the owner of the Los 
Angeles Record is following in the footsteps of 
Hearst. Mr. Scripps recently reprinted in his Los 
Angeles newspaper in double column measure a re- 
script of his achievements, that was a work of art. 
The story purported to relate how “Boss” Cox was 
dethroned in Cincinnati. Heretofore, the owner of 
the Record has set his face against self-advertising, 
to his infinite credit. 


Brother of Dr. Ainsworth 


Major-Gen. Fred C. Ainsworth, U. S. A., retired, 
who has supplied the latest army sensation, is well 
known in Los Angeles. Like Generals Chaffee and 
Wood he is a product of the Southwestern frontier, 
and helped make history in the incidents of the 
Spanish war. This brilliant group of officers won 
fame in the Apache campaigns under Crook, and 
included the Jamented Lawton, who, had he not 
given up his life in the Philippines, long since 
would have commanded the army. Whipple Barracks 
and other Arizona and New Mexico garrisons were 
for years the stamping ground of this coterie. Gen- 
eral Wood was a contract surgeon in those days, 
General Chaffee was a captain in the Sixth Cavalry, 
Lawton was of the Fourth Cavalry, and Major- 
Gen. Ainsworth was attached to the medical corps. 
He is, [ believe, a brother of the head of the South- 
ern Pacific medical department, formerly stationed 
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in Los Angeles. It is rumored that he may take 
up his permanent residence in California. 





He Has My Sympathies 


I understand that Robert E. Rinehart, who has 
accepted the position of editorial manager of the 
new municipal daily, has assumed his duties. He 
was for a time city hall reporter for an evening 
paper, in which capacity he earned an excellent repu- 
tation. ‘The office is to pay $50 a week, and its 
tenure will depend largely upon the mood of the 
public. 





Beet Sugar Men May Testify 

According to Washington advices, congress may 
draw on Los Angeles for evidence against the Su- 
gar Jrust. Several officers and stockholders of 
independent beet sugar enterprises live here, and 
they have been summoned to the national capital 
to give testimony against the trust workings m 
stifling competition. Among those who may go 
east are J. R. McKinnie, formerly of Colorado 
Springs, who owns several beet factories, one of 
them near Phoenix, and J. Ross Clark. Others 
likely to be summoned have not yet been served 
with official notice, but intimation has been con- 
veyed to them that their presence will be requested 
At aiteearly day 





This ts “How to Do It” 


Four million post cards, showing appropriate Cal- 
ifornia scenes, were furnished by the Southern Pa- 
cific company for its California Invitation Day, 
which was set for Friday. Los Angeles alone re- 
ceived 400,000 of these cards, showing sixteen dif- 
ferent views in the city, with a printed invitation to 
the recipient to come to the Land of Sunsaine. 
‘The cards were double, with a return portion ad- 
dressed to the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Enthusiastic Californians and tourists sent these to 
the frozen East, which is in the grasp of a blizzar 
of unusual force. 


Coming for Statistics 


Secretary of State Philander C. Knox will be a 
visitor to Southern California, accompanied by Col. 
George W. Goethals, the builder of the Panama 
canal. The object of the trip is to secure data upon 
which to base tolls for the new international water- 
way. Secretary Knox will remain here about three 
days, and is to visit San Diego before going to San 
Francisco. 


Loyal Service a Requisite 


Mexican advices conflict in regard to the real 
significance of the present insurrection. According 
to letters from south of the Rio Grande the Ma- 
dero government can cope with the existing situa- 
tion, providing its own supporters do not play false. 
It 1s reported that so far as Porfirio Diaz is con- 
cerned, he does not desire a reinvestment of power, 
although he would like to receive an invitaton to 
return to his native land. One of his former aides, 
who has been living here for weeks, recently asked 
Diaz to advise him as to swearing allegiance to 
Madero, and his chief wrote back from the south of 
France that Madero was entitled to the good will 
of all patriotic Americans, so long as he tries to do 
his duty. He added that while he has no personal 
ambition to resume his old office, nothing would 
suit him better than to have Madero extend an in- 
vitation to return as his advisor, so that he may 
pass his last days in the country he loves. All this 
was before the present uprising had gathered its 
momentum. Whether Diaz is stil] of the same mind 
is not known. 








Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 
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Being a scholar and a hero-worship- 
per as well, and having lived in New 
Hampshire for years, Sydney Fisher 
has inhaled its traditions with the air; 
and he is also well acquainted with 
the present-day conditions and life in 
that state. “I spent four years at 
school,” he says, “within twenty miles 
ot Webster’s home in New Hampshire. 
I have seen the thermometer go to 
thirty degrees below zero, the snow 
deep on the ground from November to 
April, and every vehicle changed from 
wheels to runners. I have snow-shoed 
over the hills, canoed on the lakes and 
streams, climbed old Kearsage and en- 
countered almost all the characteristics 
of nature in that region. ~ ido not 
believe that Webster’s home could have 
been improved upon.” With these ad- 
vantages Dr. Fisher visited the places 
about which hover the memories of 
the great orator and statesman, and 
has knocked upon the door of the past 
to summon forth the impressive figure 
of “The True Daniel Webster.” Of 
Daniel Websters, according to Lanman, 
Harvey, Parton, Lodge and other te- 
corders, there has been assembled quite 
a group; of as widely differing indi- 
viduals as of relationships. But none, 
probably, has given a juster estimate 
than Dr. Fisher. For his great powers 
and noble traits Mr. Fisher has praise 
and admiration; for his weaker charac- 
teristics he has the charity of silence, 
and for the more serious accusations 
of his enemies is presented a brave de- 
fense,—especially in the closing chap- 
ter in discussing the charges, originat- 
ing in political disagreement, of drunk- 
enness and sensuality so often entered 
against Webster. 

Those youthful days at “The Elms,” 
when Daniel was deemed “so delicate 
that for a long time he was never 
asked to do any of the heavy or im- 
portant work on the farm,’ and the 
period devoted to educational] endeavor, 
together with the early professional 
days, are passed over briefly. In this 
portion of the narrative is included 
most interesting commentary on the 
principles of strength in literary con- 
struction and oratorical excellence, and 
of the mental atmosphere of that ex- 
traordinarily rich period in American 
thought and literature, which made 
even the debates in congress the tilt- 
ing-group for brilliant minds. The boy 
was an omniverous reader, choosing the 
classics naturally, and to the end of 
his busy life this love of books and 
reading endured. It is said that in his 
latter days his library at Marshfield 
was worth $40,000, not including his 
fine collection of law books accumu- 
lated through years of successful prac- 
tice and public life. So full was his 
career that his biographer properly 
passes at once to his public service. 
His speech-making began at the age 
of eighteen years, when he delivered 
a Fourth of July oration at Hanover, 
somewhat high-flown and stilted, but 
indicative of more than ordinary tal- 
ent. At this point one is tempted to 
quote Dr. Fisher’s commentary upon 
the influence of this type or oratory, 
even to the present: 

The high excitement of the Revolution, 
however, and the necessity for violent 
appeals to passion and patriotism, very 
naturally ted us into this imitative screech- 
ing. It has invaded our life to an ex- 
traordinary degree; its influence on the 
masses has been enormous and injurious; 
they learned to worship and rely upon it 
to the verge of infatuation. In its ex- 
cessive development by American keen- 
ness and energy it has been used to lead 
the people into cheap money crazes; to 
vefog their understanding with impossi- 
ble ideas and tawdry sentimentalism, and 


leave them a prey to the corruption, of 
capitalists and monopolies. It has been 








used in the courts to increase and con- 
fuse litigation and acquit the most guilty 
criminals until litigation in America re- 
quires more judges and money to carry it 


on than in any other country in the 
world; and there are more murders and 
fewer convictions for murder in propor- 
tion to population than anywhere else 
in civilization. 

It was at Portsmouth that Webster 
became associated with Jeremiah Ma- 
son, ‘a huge man six feet Seven, mas- 
sive in proportion, uncouth and awk- 
ward, but of remarkable ability,” to 
whom, because of his profanity and 
bluster, a Shaker once addressed the 
remark, “By thy size and thy language 
1 judge thou art Jeremiah Mason.” 
Other notable men, among whom is to 
be included Judge Story, men who later 
became the brilliant lights on the pub- 
lic horizon, here began to flash their 
rays upon Webster’s sky, and to shape 
his professional ideals. He began that 
wonderful career of legal and orator- 
ical glory, each flight eclipsing, it 
seemed, the last. While the utterances 
upon the Embargo Act, in 1808, and the 
odium of the Hartford Convention, 
were of vast importance in discrediting 
his political aspirations, it is for his 
connection with the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case and Gibbons vs. Ogden, his 
Bunker Hill address, the Great Debate, 
his famous Reply to Hayne and the 
“seventh of March speech” that he is 
popularly remembered. Every small 
school boy becomes acquainted with 
the great man through quotations from 
one or all of these exceptional speech- 
es. To the law student Dr. Fisher's 
discussions of these constitutional 
cases and questions of public policy 
will be most interesting and illumina- 
tive. The attitude of Webster on the 
Missouri Compromise, the tariff of 1854, 
his summing of the banking and money 
situation, in which he and Jackson dif- 
fered so widely, now regarded a classic 
in monetary literature, the struggle of 
nullification, secession, slavery and vari- 
ous stirring and important epoch-mak- 
ing issues in the national history are 
followed logically and clearly. Webster 
was highly ambitious and of him Plum- 
er, a New Hampshire congressman, 
tells the following: 

We were walking together one broad 
moonlight evening, in the grounds around 
the Capitol at Washington, when he broke 
into the most passionate aspirations after 
glory. Without it life was, he said, not 
worth possessing. The petty struggles of 
the day were without interest to him, ex- 
cept as they might furnish the opportun- 
ity of saying or doing something which 
would be remembered in after time. In- 
quiring my age, and finding that if was 
some seven years his junior, he said, ‘‘Oh, 
that I had those seven years, that you 
have yet come to reach my present age. 
“T would gladly give them to you, 7 said 
I, “if you would give me what you have 
done in your last seven.”’ ‘Nothing, noth- 
ing,’ he exclaimed. “I have done abso- 


lutely nothing. At thirty Alexander had 
conquered the world; and I am forty." 


“And at forty,’ said & “Caesar had done 
nothing. fs Aa 6 6said he, “that is batter; 
there is something in that. Caesar at 


forty had done nothing: we may say then 
at forty one may still hope to do great 
things.”’ Observing that lI smiled at his 
enthusiasm, he smiled too; and said, “You 

laugh at me, Piumer.. Your quiet way 
of ‘looking at things may be the best, 
after all; but I have sometimes such elor- 
10Uus dreams.. And sometimes, too, I halt 
believe that they will one day wake into 
glorious realities.’ We walked on, in 
silence, for some time together, he mus- 
ing on schemes of ambition and labor of 
immortality; J, on the duties of a humbler 
but not unhappy life. 


Of the more human side of Webster 
there are pleasant pinches mixed with 
the serious recital, to spice the whole; 
and several chapters deal especially 
with this phase of the man. He was 
fond of his rod and gun; and derived 
much happiness, to the end of his life, 
in unnecessary cleaning and tinkering 


with his guns, for which he had most 
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curious names. “One was Mrs. Patrick, 
another Learned Selden and one, of all 
things in the world, Wilmot Proviso.” 
He had fine dogs, and enjoyed his boat- 
ing experiences keenly. He was some- 
what of a naturalist and took great 
pleasure in the stock on his farm at 
Marshfield. Of his life there is given 
an entertaining and lively account, that 
presents a charming picture of the hos- 
pitality of the period. A visit to Eng- 
land, where he met among others Sir 
Robert Peel, Sydney Smith, Words- 
worth, Moore, and Charles Dickens, was 
productive of piquant comment, and of 
new views in a cultural way. From 
the Girard Will case, and his church 
affiliations, it would appear that Web- 
ster was an orthodox Christian; but 
from his reading it is probable he was 
of liberal mind on religious topics. 
He had gone far beyond his father and 
studied all that had been written on the 
origin and history of the ancient writings. 
He had even studied the geology of Pales- 
tine and the changes supposed to have 
taken place in the region of the Buph- 
rates. He had read about Confucius and 
the Italian and early Persian lawgivers 
and sages, and compared their writings 
with the writings of the Hebrews. 
He wanted to write a book on Christianity 
to leave a declarauon of his belief in it. 
He would avoid, he said, doctrinal distine- 


tions about the Saviour, ‘put I wish to 
express my belief in his divine mission.’ 


He tried for the Whig nomination for 
Presidency in 1844, and failed. But he 
served his country with far more dis~ 
tinction in lesser offices. At the iast, 
“he was anxious to be conscious of the 
act of dying;” says Dr. Fisher; “he had 
a curiosity to study that last act as he 
had studied so many things; and they 
helped him with stimulants and stopped 
his pain with opiates. But in the end, 
like most people, he sank into an un- 
conscious state in which he breathed 
for a few hours and died in the early 
morning of October 24, 1852.” So ends 
as fine and appreciative an epitome of 
the vital facts of one of America’s 
preatest men, as ever Was 





| (The True Daniel Webster.” 
Georze Fisher, 
written. | Lippincott Co.) 
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By W. F. Gates 
All the mavourneens, parents and 
children were present at the recital 
given by John McCormack and Marie 


Narelle at the Auditorium Tuesday 
night. Mr. McCormack sang _ three 
opera arias and ten trish songs— 


more or less Irish—while Miss Narelle 
contented herself with a dozen of the 
Erin-go-bragh variety. McCormack 
had been heralded by the medium of 
his phonographic records, and _ that 
many in the audience had heard his 
“I hear vou calling me” was shown 
on its first notes, which were recog- 
nized and roundly applauded. No one 
could desire a more beautiful lyric 


~ 





been ample, and would have given op- 
portunity to hear better things at the 
hands—or throat—of a genuine artist. 
It was a game of “follow your leader,” 
for Miss Narelle even exceeded her 
principal in the number of saccharine 
concoctions labelled ‘‘Made in Ireland.” 
She has the valued feature of a stage 
presence, but is no such artist as Mc- 
Cormack, shown in the lack of artistic 
judgment in her shadings and dynam- 
ics, being one of the “ff” and “pp” 
prima-donnas, the lovers of extremes, 
which, with imperfect enunciation, 
sadly marred her work. In this respect 
McCormack was as near perfection as 
it is possible to get—his diction being 








TETRAZZINI, IN RECITAL, AT THE AUDITORIUM 





tenor than this singer possesses. The 
tone production is perfect, even the 
troublesome vowels are made liquidly 
smooth and every measure is a de- 
Jight. The higher notes, of which he 
Gid not stint himself, are taken with 
an ease and held with a certainty 
that bespeaks the absolute artist. Any 
tenor can reach after high tones, a 
good many can attain them, but it is 
few who can take them with the 
beauty shown in McCormack’s sing- 
ing. The operatic arias were favor- 
ites from “La Boheme,” “Faust” and 
“Rigoletto,” and it was in these that 
the real artist came to light. This is 
what the audience “was out for to 
hear” and of which it did not get 
enough owing to the exaggerated num- 
ber of wishy-washy ballads, of which 
one group of two or three would have 





a model of clarity and distinctness. 
This afternoon a similar program will 
be given by these singers at the audi- 
torium. 


Olga Steeb gave a recital in Port- 
land recently which called out strong 
commendation in the Oregonian. At 
the same time Augusta Cottlow was 
giving a recital in another hall, but 
it is pleasant to note that the North- 
ern critics did not sidestep the recital 
of the local artist for the visitor. They 
found the two of about equal merit, 
wisely declining to make comparisons. 


About forty of the more intensely 
musical of Los Angeles had a treat in 
the studio of C. F. Edson, Monday 
night, in the descriptive recital given 
by Miss Saulkkner and Marx Oben- 
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dorfer, of Chicago. They presented the 
new opera of Wolf-Ferrari, “The Jewels 
of the Madonna,” in piano score and 
verbal outline and description. This 
was the first opportunity offered in 
this city to know the work that has 
made a hit in New York and Chicago 
and it was highly appreciated. These 
two artists make a specialty of the 
Wagnarian operas with pictures, piano 
and description and precede the per- 
formances in Chicago with their lec- 
tures preparatory to the operas. 





Those hundreds of friends which 
William Shakespeare made in Los 


Angeles condole with him in the recent! 


loss of his daughter, living in London. 
Following so closely on the death of 
his wife, this is a doubly serious be- 
reavement, as father and daughter 
were more than that, they we-e in the 
broadest sense chums. Mr. Shake- 
Speare was teaching in San Francisco 
at the time, but left at once for Lon- 
don, stopping a few days in Toronto 
to visit his son. 


ed in the joint concert of Myrtle Elvyn 
and Elsa Ruegger at the Auditorium 
last Friday. The former is a brilliant 
pianist, one who gives the joy of music 
in preference to its sadness. Conse- 
quently, her numbers lean little toward 
the sombreness of Chopin, but rather 
toward the joyousness of Mendelssohn 
and the buoyancy of Liszt. It takes 


a player of her flawless technic to do) 
justice to the clarity of the former and 


the scintillations of the latter com- 
poser. Her success with her audiences 
at this and at her former appearances | 
here was indisputable. Miss Ruegger’s 
tendency is toward the poetic and 
idealistic rather than to the high lights 
in which Miss Elvyn shines. While 
the fair ’cellist has an immense tech- 
nical equipment she does more than 
dazzle; her message is to the heart 








It was a happy conjunction of stars | 
which Manager L. E. Behymer effect- 





| price Vienoise (Kreisler). 





of the listener and her instrument 
lends itself to this end: for there is’ 





no more sympathetic tone quality than 
that of the violincello in the hands of 
an artist. Gertrude Ross was Miss 
Ruegger’s accompanist—as she has 
been through the entire western tour 
of this artist. The refinement of her 


work met every requirement of the 
soloist. 


Eben Jordan, who has been the 
“angel” of the Boston opera house, 
announces that he will withdraw his 
support at the end of this season un- 
less the wealthy men of that city join 
him in meeting the deficits. Mr. Jor- 
dan has found that being a Higginson 
is not all it is cracked up to be. 
Grand opera in a grand way is a los- 
ing game all over the country. 


Kubelik has decided to cancel his 
South American trip and go home to 
those five girls. Evidently, his wife 
had her say when she passed Christ- 
mas holidays w*** him in Los Angeles. 


Oskar Seiling of late years has taken 
his stand among the first violinists of 
the west by the dignified interpreta- 
tions he gives to the works he presents 
in recital and concert. His first re- 
cital for the present season was given 
at the Friday Morning club house, Sat- 
urday evening, and in it his standing 
was accented. As a concession to the 
public love for fireworks, he played 
the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, 
but his main object was to present 
several novelties—Praeludio and A)- 
legro (Pugnani - Kreisler), Andante 
(Martini-Kreisler), ‘Schoen Rosmarin” 
(Kreisler), Humoresque (Kocian), Ca- 
It will be 
seen that the list might almost have 
been denominated a Kreisler recital as 
it offered so many of the later of that 
artist’s pet numbers. Mr. Seiling plays 
with the charm of intimacy that is 
achieved only by the finer spirits 
among musicians. He has a fund of 
humor which creeps out in such things 
as the jolly “Schoen Rosmarin” and 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Joseph Greenbaum—Blanchard Gallery. 


By 


Norman St. Clair—Daniell Gallery. 

“Much has been written at different 
times of Rudolph Ackermann, who 
in the early part of last century did 
so much toward the modernizing and 
beautifying of book-illustration and the 
popularizing of print 
There are, indeed, few important li- 
braries, public or private in character, 
that have not at least one example 
of the charming and now so rare books 
which were produced under his guid- 
ance and so delightfully enhanced with 
the brilliant aquatint engraved plates 
which are so well known and so great- 
ly sought after.” This paragraph, tak- 
en from the contents of a neat little 
volume that I chanced to pick up at 
the Dawson Bookshop, where a com- 
prehensive collection of rare old Eng- 
lish color prints from the famed col- 
lection of Ackermann & Son in Regent 
Street, London, is now being shown, is 
an unexaggerated statement which 
should prove to all the value of such 
an exhibit. Ackermann has for many 
years stood for the best in the art of 
English color prints and the Regent 
Street print shop has for more than 
a century formed one of the artistic 
attractions of London. It was Rudolph 
Ackermann who first gave to the world 
the quaint old color prints represent- 


productions. | 


ing the sporting life of the English | 
gentleman of the past, and to-day the > 


house of Ackermann is noted the world 
over for its vast collections of these 
quaint examples of graphic art. Re- 
cently, Arthur Ackermann & Son, pres- 
ent owners of the concern, opened 
a print gallery in New York and at 
that time determined to send choice 
eoliections to all the important cities 
in the United States. 
location for the Los Angeles showing 
it is small wonder that the Dawson 
Bookshop was selected, for with its 
atmosphere of old books and the gal- 
lant manners of its managers one 
could well fancy that these fine old 
prints must feel quite at home. 
xk # & 

With a limited knowledge of the 
process of the aquatint and of the 
fame of the artist whose designs are 
so cleverly reproduced, it will be use- 
less for me to set my word of judg- 


| Tonquit, 


In choosing a | 




















of rare effect and “Four-in-Hand Club, 
Hyde Park” is full of life and color. 
“Mail’ (1835) depicts a mail coach ar- 
riving at «a village post office, 
“Quicksilver Royal Mail’ is a coach- 
and-four standing in front of the old 
Star and Garter near Richmond Bridge. 
Yach* races, horse dealings a la Dick- 
ens, game cock prints, fighting posters, 
views of London (1810), portraits of 
the faculty of Oxford and Cambridge, 
ideal head studies of Psyche, Haidee, 
St. Cecelia, and many other favorite 


and romantic characters deserve men- | 


tion. Several modern reprints from 
famous paintings by Lawrence, Rom- 
ney, and Reynolds are also shown. 
Among the best of these are “Lady 
Pell” after Lawrence, “Lady Hamil- 
ton at Circle” by Romney, and “Child” 
by Reynolds. Many humorous cartoons 
by Ackin and Howland are to be seen 
and several watercolors of English 
gardens and rural landscapes by mod- 
ern painters are hung. <A drawing in 
wash for an engraving is of interest 
and illustrates the minute and accurate 
detail of which the artist must be a 
master, 
* * * 

Mr. C. Harvey Allis, an American 
landscape painter from Paris, who re- 
cently came to California to live, is 
making his initial exhibition in the 
west at the gallery of the public Hhbrary 
in Long Beach. Mr. Allis is a pupil of 
Bouguerau, Thaulow, and Bonnat, and 
was former instructor of painting at 
the Detroit Museum of Art and Bay 
View Academy. Mr. Allis has exhibited 
in the Paris Salon, Rome, Venice, Le 
London, the Chicago Insti- 


tute, and the Carnegie Institute. 


* * * 
One of the most interesting of the 


collections of watercolor sketches that 
have been seen locally for a long time 


was that of the recent work of Charles | 
Perey Austin, which was exhibited at | 


the regular monthly meeting of the 
Sketch Club Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 17. The suite of rooms on the 


| top floor of the old Temple Block oc- 


; here in an atmosphere of art. 


ment upon this large and varied col- | 


lection. A few that especially appealed 
to me in studying these works were a 


series of four hunting scenes by George | 


Moreland which are notable for their 
easy grace of line and sketchy treat- 
ment, 
engraved by the famous BF. W. Rey- 
nolds is called “Paying the Hostler.” 
A series of gunning prints by Alken 
are very attractive in color, and in 
“Stag at Bay” by an unknown artist 
is to be seen a fine treatment of dense 
foliage. A portrait study of Frampton, 
keeper of the Newmarket racing sta- 
bles, 1777, was drawn by Wooton and 
engraved by Tober. ‘Several “fox 
chase” prints are delightful in color. 
“Paddy, Keeper of Her Majesty’s Buck 
Hounds” (1840) is in fine drawing. “Joy 
of the Chase,” engraved by Cooper, is 
rich and luminous in color, and “Fox 
Breaking Cover,” by Reinagler, is an 
excellent example of aquatint. “The 
Olden Time” is reminiscent of early 
coaching days in England and shows 
a fine coach-and-four ready to start 
on a journey. The chief interest ,of 
this print lies in the fact that the 


scene depicts a court yard of the ald 
Belle Sauvage Inn, a notable specimen of 
tavern architecture of the long ago. 
“The Turnpike Gate’ is a night scene 


Another fine Moreland print | 











cupied by the Sketch Club is rapidly 
becoming a popular place for the artist 
as well as for the student who finds 
that a profitable hour can be passed 
There 
is always interesting work by the 
members to be seen and I noted with 
interest fine charcoal drawings of the 
nude made by Benjamin Chambers 
Brown when this splendid painter was 
a student in Germany. <A group of 
charcoal and wash drawings by the 
composition class shows strength and 
imagination and several oils by Austin, 
Puthuff, Wendt, Brown, Mocine, and 
Bischoff are to be seen. The collection 
of hand-painted steins by members of 
the club is growing and many unique 
and well executed designs are found 
on the stein rack. Mr. Austin’s col- 
lection of sketches in oil and water 
color numbers about thirty-five, more 
than half of which were made on a 
recent sketching trip to Old Mexico. 
Mr. Austin has caught the atmosphere 
ot his quaint subjects and held it with 
remarkable accuracy. His work is spon- 
taneous and full of light and air. No 
fussy details appear to mar the direct 
simplicity of the handling which is 
broadly sketchy, pure in color, and 
graceful in line. Among the many 
pleasing subjects I note a few of spec- 
ial interest. “Drying Nets, San Pedro” 
is full of sunlight and air and presents 
a picturesque arrangement of boats 
and nets in the foreground. “Patio” 
is notable for its fine qualities of light 
and shadow and “Old Mountain” is well 


and | 
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$20, $25 


and $30 


Popular prices to meet the wants of all, values ex- 
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treated and pure in tone. A decorative 
eucalyptus tree against the pink towers 


Waof an old chureh is an excellent ex- 


ample of flowing color, and “Surf,” a 
small marine, is remarkably true. A 
harbor study with battleships in the 
distance is one of the best studies 
shown. In this the artist suggests the 
bigness of his subject. Several old 
patios, door ways, and details from 
old churches add charm and variety 
to a very worthy display. 


x ox x 


About forty of the best examples of 
the watercolor flower studies by the 
late Paul de Longpre are now on pub- 
lic view in the Harvey Gallery on 
South Hill street. It was announced 
that the De Longpre collection would 
not be exhibited locally owing» to the 
fact that the canvases were soon to be 
removed to Europe, but so Many urgent 
requests were made to see these works 
before they were crated that it was 
finally deemed best to make a public 
down-town exhibition. Many will wish 
tc take advantage of this last oppor- 
tunity to study the methods of this 
accurate technician. 

* * 


First of a series of six “at home” 
art talks by Thekla Mertens was given 
Tuesday morning at the residence of 
Mrs, Katharine Hooker. The subject was 
“In the Beginning.” Other subjects are 
“Color and Its Interpretation,” ‘Sim- 
plicity” and “A Digression with Okakuo 
Kakuzo,” “Beauty in the House, ‘‘Beau- 
ty Out of Doors” and “Beauty of Per- 
sonality.” Thekla Martens has studied 
decorative art in Spain and Germany, 
and in this country with Frank A. 
Parsons, whose interpretation of the 
Denman Ross theory of color is so 
widely known. Afterward, she extend- 
ed this knowledge by practical applica- 
tion in dyeing and in the weaving of 
textiles and later in the broader field 
of interior decoration. 

So * * 


“Joseph Greenbaum’s exhibition of 














New Mexican desert studies, California 
Jandscapes and portraits will open at 
Blanchard Gallery, Monday, February 
26. It was this versatile artist who 
iliustrated the clever satire on dramatic 


censorship in The Graphic of last 
week. 
|: 
International Studio ‘for February 


Opens with an article by Geo. Leland 
Hunter on “Tapestries at the Metro- 
politan Museum.” Chas. Marriott fol- 
lows with a review of “Watercolors of 
Sir Alfred East,” and Achille Legard 
discusses the art of “Charles Cottet, 
Painter of Breton Life and Scenes.” 
Teaching of Design at the Prague Arts 
and Crafts School” is handled by Hed- 
wig Schanzer and E, A. Taylor treats 
of “Etchings by American Artists in 
Paris.” A Beaumont writes of “The 
Late Felix Ziem, and Arthur Hocher 
reviews “The Winter Academy;” C, 
Marlack Price contributes an article 
on “A Rennaissance of City Architec- 
ture.” “Evelyn Beatrice Longman: 


‘Feminine Sculptor” is the subject of 


a well written article by Jonathan A. 
Rawson, Jr. “Recent Designs in Do- 
mestic Architecture," ‘Studio Talk,” 
“Art School Notes,” “Reviews and No- 
tices” and “The Lay Figure’ complete 
the contents. Many handsome color 
plates add interest. 


* * * 


Fine Arts Journal for February gives 
the third and last instalment of “The 
Art of Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy” by 
Charles L. Borgmeyer. Robert G. Me- 
Intyre reviews “The Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design,” and John 
Cournos contributes an article on “The 
Case of Whistler and Greaves.” Gis- 
elle D’Unger writes of “Harriet Black- 
stone: Portrait Painter,” and James 
William Pattison treats of “The Art 
and Grace of Old Wedgewood.” The 
second instalment of “Famous Gar- 
dens,” by Everett C. Maxwell, and “The 
Release of the Horse” by Evelyn Marie 
Stuart complete this issue. 
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marked one of the 


Monday night 
most brilliant events of the season— 
indeed it may be said, one of the most 
resplendent occasions of all seasons— 
when the Bachelors’ Mardi Gras ball 
took place at the Hotel Alexandria. 
The beautiful Annex ballroom was a 
vista of beauty, heavy with the frag- 
rance of thousands of jonquils nod- 
ding in beds of ferns and smiling from 
ropes of smilax. At each end of the 
room was a floral sunburst covered 
with jonquils and ferns and lighted 
with tiny incandescents. The chande- 
liers were woven with the same fiowers 
and the big flower-hung mirrors re- 
flected the glowing scene. In the re- 
freshment room the same plan of dec- 
oration was carried out, and the main 
dining-room, where supper was served, 
was converted into a fairyland. It 
was a fitting frame for shepherdesses 


and shahs, the Pierrettes and Satans, | 


the Pierrots and French dolls, the prin- 
cesses and peasants who tripped 
through the mazes of the dances like 
pictures from a fairy book. At twelve 
o’clock three hundred balloons were 
loosed in the ball room and serpentine 
and confetti were tossed from the 
balconies when the carnival was at its 
height. The costumes were of unusual 
lavishness, and with the donning of 
‘make-believe’ the three hundred 
guests became imbued with the spirit 
ot care-free merrymaking that is lack- 
ing in the strictly formal balls. The 
patronesses for the occasions were Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, Mrs. Ernest Bryant, 
Mrs. William May Garland, Mrs. Gran- 
ville McGowan, Mrs. Hugh Livingstone 
Macneil, Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mrs. J. F. Sartori, and Mrs. 
Allan Balch. Mrs. Michael J. Connell, 
Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, Mrs. C. EH. Thom 
and Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, who rightly 
belong to the list of patronesses, were 
unable to attend. With one or two 
exceptions, the Bachelors were present 
in a body, the hosts being: Morgan A. 
Adams, Capt. Wm. Banning, W:inthrope 
Blackstone, Walter Brunswig, Carleton 
Burke, Alfred Brant, Bert Campbell, 
Jos. Randolph Coffman, Power Conway, 
~Wm. Kay Crawford, Dr. Robert Cun- 
ningham, Morris A. Cadwalder, Theo- 
dore R. Cadwalder, Henry F. Daly, 
Richard J. Dillon, George H. Ennis, 
John M. Elliott, Jr, M. L. Graff, Paul 
Grimm, Chas. A. Henderson, Charles 
A. Hastings, Volney E. Howard, Nor- 
wood Howard, Clinton K. Judy, Karl 
Cc. Kliokke, Philo Lindley, John Liew- 
ellyn, Reese Llewellyn, Joseph Marsh, 
Allan Morphy, John C. Macfarland, 
Raymond C. Moore, Bruce Macneil, 
Sayre Macneil, Chester Moore, W. R. 
Millar, Maynard McFie, Don McGilv- 
ray, Ygnacio L. Mott, Roy Edgar Naftz- 
ger, Gurney E. Newlin, Donald O’Mel- 
veny, James R. Page, William P. Reid, 
EK. R. Robinson, F. S. Rowan, Adolph 
Schwarz, Frank Schumacher, Charles 
Seyler, Jr., James Slauson, Charles 
Sheedy, Carroll Stilson, R. H. Travers, 
Walter G. Van Pelt, Louis F. Vetter, 
Olin Wellborn, Jr., James W. Wilkin- 
son, Alfred Wright. Preceding the 
ball were several affairs. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Montgomery of Berkeley gave 
a dinner of fourteen in honor of Miss 
Gwendolyn Mitchell, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Mitchell of Chicago. 
At the Alexandria Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Armstrong had a party of ten, and 
Mr. and Mrs. James F. J. Archibald 
also had a small gathering. 

Next week’s event will be the wed- 
ding Tuesday of Miss Florence Edna 
Letts, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Letts of Hollywood to Mr. Malcolm Mc- 
Naghton. Miss Letts has chosen for 
her maid of honor Miss Genevieve Pat- 
erson of Spokane, who is her house 
guest at present. Her bridesmaid will 





from the Orient, where their 





"Lyman Farwell, Mrs. Durward De Van, 











be Miss Josephine Lacy, and little Miss 
Jane Braly, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Braly, will be flower girl. Mr. 
McNaghton will be attended by Mr. 
Robert Peyton. This afternon Miss 
Letts is complimenting Miss Paterson 
and Miss Lacy with a luncheon at her 
Hollywood home. Decorations are of 
jonqui's, and covers are laid for twelve. 
Those who have accepted are: Mrs. 
Harold Janss, Mrs. Harold Braly, Miss 
Ada Seeley, Miss Ruth Larned, Miss 
Marybelte Peyton, Miss Pauline Voll- 
mer, Miss Winifred Maxon, Miss Fran- 
ces Metz, and Miss Hileen Canfield. 


In honor of Mrs. Jack Johnson, who, 
with Mr. Johnson recently returned 
honey- 
moon was passed, Mrs. John Chanslor, 
Mrs. Waller Chanslor and Miss Bird 
Chanslor gave a large reception Tues- 
day afternoon at the Waller Chanslor 
residence in Berkeley square. The 
beautiful home was decorated with 
almond blossoms and Easter lilies, save 
in the library, which was ablaze with 
acacia. Refreshments were served in 
the patio, where an orchestra was sta- 
tioned. In the receiving line with the 
hostesses were Mrs. Felix Howes, Mrs. 
A, Anderson, Mrs. O. F. Brant, Mrs. 
J. FE. Conroy, Mrs. A. L. Cheney, Mrs. 
Willard Doran, Mrs. William Innes, 
Mrs. EF. O. Johnson, Mrs. Herman 
Janss, Mrs. Ezra T. Stimson, Mrs. L. 
D. Sale, Mrs. Lee Phillips, Mrs. Fred 
Griffith, Mrs. John Milner, Mrs. Phil- 
lip Wilson, Mrs. Arthur Leavitt, Mrs. 


Mrs. Glover Widney, Mrs. E. P. John- 
son, Jr., and the Misses Mazie Mather, 
Helen Brant, Lila Jolly, Virginia 
Walsh, Jennie Bulkley, Emma Conroy, 
Mamie Maier, Bonnie Anderson, and 
Lina Johnson. 

Following the reception, Miss Bird 
Chanslor was hostess at a dinner at 
her home on Harvard boulevard. Dec- 
orations were in peach blossoms and 
greenery. The surprise of the occa- 
sion was Miss Chanslor’s announce- 
ment of the engagement of Miss Mazie 
Mather, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Wylie Mather of Pasadena, to 
William Hoffman Kobbe, son of Major 
General Kobbe. Miss Mather is a niece 
of Mrs. John H, Norton of this city. 
Mr. Kobbe, who is connected with a 
Bakersfield oil company, is a graduate 
of Yale. March 6 has been set for the 
wedding, which will be attended only 
by members of the family and inti- 
mate friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eli P. Clark of St: 
James Park announce that their daugh- 
ter, Katherine, will become the bride 
of Mr. Wilfred Keefer Barnard, son 
of the late Mr. J. F. Barnard, Thurs- 
day, March 14. As the ceremony is 
to take place in Lent, it will be marked 
by great simplicity, and only relatives 
and intimate friends will attend. 

Miss Lois Chamberlain, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Chamberlain of 401 
North Vermont avenue, became the 
bride Wednesday night of Mr. Stuart 
M. Salisbury, son of Dr. and Mrs. S. 
S. Salisbury. Pink, white and green 
were used for the color scheme. In 
the living room, where the ceremony 
was performed, Killarney roses and 
ferns were used. After the ceremony, 
which was read by the Rev. William 
Horace Day of the First Congregation- 
al Church, supper was served, lilies of 
the valley and maidenhair ferns form- 
ing the decorations. The bride was at™ 
tired in white satin, garnished with 
point de Venise lace. Her bouquet was 
of orchids and lilies of the valley. Ow- 
ing to the recent illness of Mrs. Salis- 
bury, the ceremony was witnessed by 
members of the two families only. Mr. 
and Mrs. Salisbury are motoring 


through the north on their wedding 

















Corset 
Correctness 


In all the Pacific Southwest there is no 
other corset store so well equipped to supply 
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of fastidious dressers. 


Eight expert corsetieres and 
plenty of comfortable fitting 
rooms at your disposal—and 
the very latest models in a 
dozen of America’s most pop- 
ular makes of corsets to choose 


jaced-front “Gossard,” $3.50 to $20. 
“Mme. Irene,” $5 to $22.50, 

The “Mme. Marietta,” $5 to $10. 

“La Sylph,” $5 to $10. 

The “Bon Ton,” $3.50 to $8. 

“Nemo,” $3.50 to $5. 

The “Successo,” $2.50 to $5. 

“Cc. B.,” $1.00 to $7.50. 

The “Royal Worcester,” $1 to $4. 


tie wemce a weeeandy Ferris’ wWiaists De Br 
voise’ ’and “B. & J.” Brassieres. 


J. W. Robinson Co. 


trip. After their return they will 
make their home for a time with Mr. 
and Mrs. Chamberlain. 


Mrs. Edwin Janss of Beacon street 
entertained Wednesday afternoon with 
a box party at the Orpheum in honor of 
Miss Edna Letts. After the perform- 
ance the guests enjoyed tea at Hotel 
Alexandria, where the table was decor- 
ated with daffodils and greenery. Cov- 
ers were laid for Mrs. Arthur Letts, 
Mrs. Harold Janss, Mrs. Harold H. 
Braly, Mrs. William Moore of Winni- 
peg, Mrs. William W. Mines, Mrs, Sils- 
by Spalding, Miss Eileen Canfield, Miss 
Pauline Vollmer, Miss Winifred Maxon, 
Miss Ruth Larned, Miss Marybelle 
Peyton, Miss Frances Metz, Miss Jose- 
phine Lacy and Miss Genevieve Pater- 
son of Spokane. 


Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Knight Rindge 
of Kingsley Drive have returned from 
a visit in Arizona and Nevada. Mrs. 
Rindge has issued invitations for a 
large luncheon which she will give at 
Hotel Alexandria March 6, in honor of 
her mother, Mrs. Willitts J. Hole, who 
will arrive in Los Angeles next week, 
after a tour of the world. 


Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. J. B. Daw- 
son of Rampart street gave a colonial 
luncheon at the Jonathan club, covers 
being laid for sixteen. Decorations 
were in keeping with Washington’s 
Birthday. After the luncheon the party 
enjoyed the performance at the Belasco. 


Colonel and Mrs. I. N. Peyton. of 
Westlake avenue presided at a dinner 
Tuesday evening at the Van Nuys 
Hotel in honor of Miss Cathleen Kim- 
ball. Cecil Brunners and violets formed 
the centerpiece. Places were arranged 
for Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cotton, Miss 
Edna Letts, Miss Genevieve Paterson, 
Miss Marybelle Peyton; Mr. 
MeNaghton, Mrs. Neilson, Mr. Robert 
Peyton, and Mr. Horace Peyton. 

Mrs. Ray Horton Arnold of Valencia 
street gave a luncheon and card party 
at the Alexandria Wednesday. The 
small tables at which luncheon was 
served were decked with fruit blosoms 


Malcolm | 


Broadway and Third 









Mrs. John A. Stum assist- 
ed Mrs. Arnold in receiving. 

Mrs. Samuel Travers Clover enter- 
tained fifty guests Monday afternoon 
in the west lobby of Hotel Mt. Wash- 


and ferns. 


ington with a tea. Mrs. Richard Hovey 
read ‘Daughters of Dawn,” a poetic 
pageant bv Bliss Carman and Mary 
Perry King. Many noted guests were 
present, among them Mrs. Alice Riley, 
founder of the Dramatic League of 
Chicago, and Miss Zona Gale, author 
of “Friendship Village’ and other well 
known stories. 


Mrs. E. C. Magauran and Mrs. R. B. 
Williams gave a bridge luncheon at 
Hotel Mt. Washington recently in 
compliment to Mrs. Caspar Whitney 
of New York and Mrs. A. L. Sedali of 
Chicago. Luncheon was served at pret. 
tily decorated tables, presided over by 
Mrs. F. A. Marshall, Mrs. J. L. Dan- 
ziger, Mrs. John WLuckenbach, Mrs. .C. 
B. Nichols, Mrs. W. D. Campbell, Mrs. 
B. F. Church, Mrs. Frank Strong, Mrs. 
Edward Pallette, Mrs. Frame, and Mrs. 
Nicholas Rice. After luncheon bridge 
was enjoyed. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Roberts enter- 
tained a number of guests at dinner at 
Mount Washington recently. 

Mrs. J. P. Van Leer of San Fran- 
cisco has returned to Hotel Mt. Wash- 
ington, after a short absence. 

Mrs. T. T. Roberts and daughter, 
Miss Ruth Roberts, and Mrs. EH. N. Wells 
of Decatur, Illinois, are recent guests 
at Mt. Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Sears of Al- 


'hambra had as their guests at a dinner 





recently given at Mt. Washington, Col. 
J. J. Healy, Miss Kate Greeley, Miss 
Greeley, and Miss Marjorie Sears. 
Mrs. James Washington Edwards of 
San Francisco, who has been the guest 
of her sister, Mrs. George F. Bever- 
idge, has returned to the North. 
Hotel del Coronado is having a phe- 
nomenal season, and is taxed to its 
capacity to accommodate the throngs 
of guests seeking reservations. The 
season has been unusually gay, and the 
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hotel is providing daily features for the 
enjoyment of its household. St. Valen- 
tine’s night a holiday hop was given, 
and Thursday night the Ohlmeyer 
quartette was heard, with Miss Lilly 
Dorn as soloist. 

Mrs. Alexander P. Barret of Holly- 
wood was hostess at a bridge luncheon 
in honor of Mrs. 
Hrasmus Wilson. California poppies 
and violets were used in the decora- 
tions, and those who accepted invita- 
tions were Mmes. J. T. Fitzgerald, M. 
S. Robertson, R. P. McJohnston, Wil- 
liam Lewis, Alexander Chandler, E. W. 
Britt, William Read, R. B. Williamson, 
©. M. Sendall, Wm. T. Johnston, Wil- 
liam Wiley Johnston, E. J. Marshall, 
Harmon D. Ryus, Albert Phillips, 
Wheaton A. Gray, W. D. Babcock, Olin 
Wrellborn, Ben Goodrich, M. C. Burnett, 
J. C. Keys, Joseph Williams, Eugene 
Hawkins, W. I. Hollingsworth, Eva 
Downing, Henry Beville, Robert Pusey, 
and H. A. Landis. 

Thursday afternoon Mrs. Barret gave 
a second affair of the same sort—the 
decorations being in national colors. 
Those present were Mmes. A. W. El- 
lington, R. P. McJohnston, Paul Comp- 
ton, Albert M. Stephens, John Newton 
Russell, Thomas Lee Woolwine, Woods 
R. Woolwine, Frederick Rindge, Sam- 
uel Rindge, Harold Braly, E. S. Pauly, 
E. S. Wilson, Arthur Kinney, G UL. 
Hutchinson, Clyde Holman, William 
Lacy, Henderson Hayward, L. H. Ayres 
Robert P. Oppenheimer, John Powers, 
Dan Laubersheimer, David Barmore, 
Rufus Horton, Carl Kurtz, Walter P. 
Story, L. J. Selby, Weightman Smith, 
Donald Frick, Hanson Moore, Joseph 


Bumiller William Mead and H. M. 
Bishop. 
Mrs. Henderson Hayward of 2501 


Wilshire boulevard will entertain Thurs- 
day afternoon with a luncheon and 
musicale for Mrs. Robert Payne Oppen- 
heimer of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kahn of Hobart 
boulevard entertained with a dinner 
last evening in compliment to Miss 
Phyllis Liebes, Mr. Herman Liebes and 
Mr. Leon Liebes, who are here from 
London, Eng. 

Mr. Robert Peyton of Westlake ave- 
nue was the host at a dinner Friday 
night, followed by a theater party at 
the Mason. His guests were Miss Jos- 
ephine Lacy, Miss Edna Letts, Miss 
Genevieve Paterson, Miss Cathleen 
Kimball, Miss Marybelle Peyton, Mr. 
Maleolm McNaghton, Mr. Arthur Letts, 
Jr. Mr. Garretson Dulin, and Mr. 
Horace Peyton. 

Mrs. AJfred Solano, who is at Santa 
Barbara, was hostess Tuesday night at 
a dinner for twelve. 

In compliment to her daughter, Mrs. 
Edwin Wiley of Hermosillo, Mexico, 
Mrs. Kate SS. Bryan entertained 
Wednesday afternoon with a large re- 
ception at her home on West Forty- 
first place. 

Dr. and Mrs. Edwin Janss of Bea- 
con street are in San Francisco, where 
they will pass the week end. 

Mrs. Joseph Bohon of 1245 West 
Adams street was hostess at bridge 
luncheon Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs, Edward K, Warren of 
Evanston, Ill., are the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Chamberlain of Vermont 
avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert H. Smith of 
St. Andrews Place entertained Thurs- 
day evening with a card party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Caspar Whitney, who 
have been the guests of Mrs. Whitney’s 
father, Mr. C. A. Canfield of South 
Alvarado street, are in San Francisco, 
having made the trip by motor. They 
will return here to pass a few days 
before going to New York. 

In compliment to Mrs. Thomas R. 
Lee, Mrs. Morris Albee of Juliet street 
entertained fourteen guests with a 
luncheon Monday afternoon. Violets 
and maidenhair ferns formed the cen- 
terpiece which beautified the table. 

Miss Josephine Lacy of Wilshire 
boulevard entertained Tuesday after- 
noon with a pretty tea in honor of 
Miss Edna Letts, who is to become the 
bridge of Mr. Malcolm McNaughten 
next week. Fruit blossoms and spring 
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flowers decorated the (rooms. Miss 
Lacy was assisted by her mother, Mrs. 
William Lacy, Mrs. Arthur Letts, and 
the Misses Edna Letts, Ruth Larned, 
Genevieve Paterson of Spokane, Eileen 
Canfield, May Rhodes, Winifred Max- 
on, Ruth Grant, Gertrude Caunt, Paul- 
ine Vollmer, and Vivian Caunt., 

Monday afternoon the Reverend 
Baker P. Lee and Mrs. Lee celebrated 
the completion of the new Christ 
Church rectory at Budlong and Brown- 
ing avenues by a house-warming. The 
house was beautifully decorated, and 
arn enjoyable musical program was ren- 
caered. 

Friday afternoon, March 1, the Alpha 
Chi Omega sorority will entertain with 
cards and a musical at the Ebell club- 
house for the benefit of the children’s 
hespital. 

Miss Ethel Parker Shaw, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. Victor E. Shaw of 
Severance street, has returned from 
an extended Eastern tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Barker, former- 
ly of 601 Burlington avenue, have taken 
apartments at Hotel Alvarado. 

Miss Ruth Scarborough, daughter of 
Mr. J. R. Scarborough of Monrovia, has 
left for the East. At present she is 
in New Orleans, where she has been 
enjoying the Mardi Gras festivities. 

Hotel Alexandria was the scene of 
a brilliant gathering Tuesday after- 
noon, when Mrs. Robert Johnstone 
Whitley of Hollywood gave a musicale 
and tea. Decorations suggested Wash- 
ington’s birthday in the tea-room, 
where red and white roses and violets 
and hand-painted sketches of George 
Washington carried out the patriotic 


J ewels, Gems and Pearls 


In the selection of their diamonds, 
pearls and precious colored stones 
Feagans & Company have personally 
searched the world’s greatest gem marts. 


In this important baying one requirement 
has always been insisted on--that of absolate 
first water in our diamond purchases and only 
first quality in our colored stones and pearls. 


FEAGANS & (COMPANY 
218 W. Fifth St., Alexandria Hotel Bldg. 














TO READ THIS AD--- 


will take a moment of your time; 


BUT TO COOK WITH GAS--- 


scheme. Those who assisted the host- 

ess in receiving were Mrs. Gertrude will SAVE your time—it’s the quickest way; 
Ross, Mrs. Sumner P. Quint, Mrs. 

George Lafayette Crenshaw, Mrs. R. will SAVE your strength—it’s the simplest way; 


B. Lane, Mrs. Ralph Burdick, Miss 
Georgia Kelsey, Miss Gwendolyn Davis, 
and Miss Nellie Walden. <A delightful 
musica] program was rendered by Miss 
Mary L. O’Donoughue. 

Mrs. Frederick Hastings Rindge, Jr., 
of Kingsley Drive, will entertain 
Thursday, February 29 with a tea for 
Miss Dorothy Simpson, who will be- 
come the bride of Mr. Rex G. Hardy in 
April; 

After several weeks visit in Redlands 
and Riverside, Mrs. Wallace Libby 
Hardison of West Washington street 
is again at home. 

Mrs. William Hamilton Cline of 1423 
Oak street, has returned from a visit 
to San Francisco. 


wt o ART. 


317-325 WES 312-322 
SO. BROADWAY “225460 SO. HILL STREET 


will SAVE your money—it’s the cheapest way; 


AND REMEMBER THIS—it’s the modern way. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 
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We take great pleasure in 





announcing the receipt of 





\ the advance shi t 

A.FUSENOT CO. —__ 495 Maylin St., Pasadena ange Shi pute ae 
A Private School for Boys from eight NEW FABRICS FOR 
to college years. Individual instruc- SPRING and SUMMER 


Children’s 


WHITE 
PIQUE COATS 


Ages 6 Months 
to 6 Years... 


tion on the thorough English lines. 
Backward boys scientifically tutored. wl 
Special courses in natural sciences and These choice woolens em- 
art. Attention given to deportment. 
For terms apply to f body in the very highest 
W. O. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
(B. A. Cantab) 

J. B. LEWIS, Ass’t Pr’p’l. 

Home Tel. 1815 


Correspondence solicited 


degree, fashion’s note for 


the coming season. Your 


inspection is cordially in- 








vited. 





312 South Spring St. 


HESE beautiful coats are our 
direct importation from France, 


$5.00 to $20.00 
Ti and ‘are superbly attractive. 
be 8 They are hand-embroidered on 


collar and cuffs, and around the edge. 














Sore have real Irish crochet lace Specialty Busines Property and FeCl 
‘ ence r Tt 
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FOR RENT CORSET SHOp 322 MINES 
Well Ughted and quiet Studios in the ROADWA\ | 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espectally at- | - phe ESTATE AGENTS | 
tractive summer quarters for Musicians and i : : ' 
Artists. For terms, ete., apply to the = 393.5 AI EL STREET | 
Manager, Ro ee 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Fully Equipped Renta! Department, 
Glve us a call. Phones: Home 10673: Sun, Main 1547 
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Take a farce that is underlined as 
“A Pullman Carnival in Three Sec- 
tions,” enliven it with novel and funny 
Situations, stir in well-shaped charac- 
ter drawing of the usual type of “over- 
land” travelers and a Pullman porter 
who is a thing of joy if not of beauty, 
a dash of the “risque,” a touch of the 
melodramatic in a “hold-up,” more 
than a modicum of love-making, and 
place it all in an Overland train, and 
you have Rupert Hughes’ mirth-in- 
spiring “Excuse Me,” which is playing 
at Majestic theater this week. Add to 
this three of the handsomest women 
ever gathered on a local stage at one 
time, several personable masculine act- 
ors and a good deal of histrionic ability, 
and the result is highly edifying. The 
settings alone would be good for many 
,a laugh, showing as they do the in- 
terior of a sleeping car, a combination 
Gar, and the exterior of a Pullman. 
There really is no “lead” in the farce. 
Harry Mallory and Marjorie Newton 
are the lovers, who are eloping, but 
who had to miss either the train or the 
minister, and decided for the former. 


Of course, Harry cannot find a minis- | 
ter on the train, and his efforts to get | 


married are near-tragic, therefore, ex- 
tremely amusing. At the last moment 
he finds out that the man who occupies 
the section next his sweetheart is a 
minister on a vacation—his first in 
thirty years—and who has turned his 
collar around and adopted a red tie as 
a means of disguising his profession, of 
which he is temporarily tired. There 
is an inebriated and substantial hus- 
band on his way to Reno for a divorce, 
and who confides to his fellow passen- 
gers the state of his broken heart, His 
wife is also on board, on her way to 
Reno, and there is an Englishman who 
hasn't lost the scent of Piccadilly, a 
missionary maiden on her way to 
China, who is discovered and lured into 
matrimony by an old lover, and half a 
dozen other characters whose enter- 
taining powers are not small. Anne 
Murdock, who essays Marjorie, Rita 
Stanwood, who plays a fair would-be- 
divorcee, and Isabel Richards, who en- 
acts the broken-hearted man’s Reason, 
form the trio of stage beauties. The 
two latter play delightfully, but Miss 
Murdock’s’” self-conscious affectation 
comes dangerously near to making the 
role repellent, when with her pretty 
girlishness she should realize the au- 
thor’s ideal. Laliva Brownell as Anne 
Gattle gives a graphic picture of a 
forlorn missionary, her ungraceful 
clothes and prim coiffure adding just 
the proper touch of contrast. Charles 
Meakins is happily cast as Mallory, the 
yung lover, and Sidney Greenstreet is 
a great favorite as the perpetually tip- 
sy Jimmy Wellington. The English- 
man is well pictured by Wilfried Sea- 
gram and Harry Carter is attractive as 
Roger Ashton. Of course, Willard 
Sweatnam is the center of proceedings 
as The Porter, Sweatnam is inimitable, 
unexcelled, and he has never had a 
better opportunity than in his present 
role. Minor roles are acceptably ren- 
dered. 





“Mirs. Wiggs” at the Burbank 


“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
will become Mrs. Wiggs of the Burbank 
theater, if Sunday afternoon audiences 
are criterions. The house fairly hurled 
itself at the play at the opening mati- 
nee. It liked it and it did not hesi- 
tate to show its feelings. Well it might 
endorse the production, for it is one 
of the best things of the kind that 
Burbank stock organizations have done, 
The play itself is a mutilation of the 
cleanly, humorous tale of Mrs. Alice 
Hegan Rice’s, but the same characters 

















remain, and there is the same philos- 
ophic, homely optimism of Mrs. Wiggs, 
which is remindful in its cleanliness 
and sweetness of a ruddy cheeked ap- 
ple. The plot of the play is a combi- 
nation of “Mrs. Wiggs’ and “Lovey 
Mary” sadly twisted so that Mr. Wiggs 


turns up, alive, and turns out to be /| 
This ec- | 
centricity of the playwright is hardly | 


the father of little Tommy. 


fair to Mrs. Wiggs. But there is but 
small fault to be found with it, after 
all. In the hands of the Burbank com- 
pany those faults are subdued until 
they only glimmer in the background— 
and after all, a perfect thing is soulless. 
Lillian Elliott has the role of Mrs. 
Wiggs and to it she brings a brisk 
atmosphere, a kindliness, a realization 
of the term of “motherly” that makes 
it a classic. The humor and the pa- 
thos are equally well done—the unaf- 
fected developing of the character by 
Miss Elliott visualizes it more graph- 


ically, gives it a tender humanity that. 





Juliet? at the Orpheum 


even Madge Carr Cooke failed to im- 
part. Next to Miss Elliott’s work shouid 
be ranked the Hiram Stubbins of For- 
rest Stanley. It must be a shock to the 
matinee maidens to see their idol in 
unlovely make-up, but Stanley’s vanity 
must be a negligible quantity, for he 
does not attempt to gloss over any of 


'the ugliness of his part, but is faith- 


ful to his art, with a result that is a 
triumph. In that grotesque part of 
Miss Hazy, Fanny Yantis wins signal 
success—making it a burlesque that 
seems entirely human. Charles Giblyn 
gives to a remarkable degree the il- 
lusion of extreme youth to the boyish 
role of Billy, and Henry Stockbridge 
peg-legs to the huge enjoyment of his 
admirers in the part of Chris Hazy. 
The ‘children’ are played by Selma 
Paley and Hazel Buckham, with pleas- 
ing effect. Although he has little to 
say, wee Jack Corrigan is one of the 
hits of the production as Tommy, and 
deservedly so. Virginia Brissac does 























EUrODe 
Sends New Dress Goodls 


@ Styles, Weaves and Colors to satisfy the extremist as well 
as the conservative in matters of dress. 

Gq WOOL TERRY CLOTH in Tan, Navy, Copen- 
hagen and Cream. 

@ NOVELTY CORDS in a broad variety of colors. 

q@ BORDERED VOILES, all wanted colors with broad 
borders of a satin brocade effect. 

@ DONEGAL and KILLARNEY SUITINGS 
mannish mixtures for tailored suits. 

@ These and many more are here in single, exclusive suit or 








coat lengths. 


IN. B. Blackstone & Co. 


& cq | = ! 
318-320-322 South Broadway 
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ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
DRAWING 
ROOM COM- 
PARTMENT 
SLEEPING CARS, 
DINING AND 
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CARS. 


DAILY FROM LOS ANGELES AT 10:30 A. 
M. SOLID TO CHICAGO VIA SALT LAKE 
ROUTE, UNION PACIFIC AND NORTH- 


WESTERN. 
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TICKETS AND 
: SALT LAKE ROUTE OFFICE OR AT 601 
: SO. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES. 





"THEATER 

BEAUTIFUL” THE AUDITORIUM L. OMe 
TWO NIGHTS OF ENTRANCING MUSIC 

Niger March 1 MONDAY March 4 


SHE LYRIC 


QUEEN TETRAZZINI 


DIRECTION TIVOLI OPERA COMPANY 
Seat Sale at the Auditorium and Bartlett’s. 
Hardman Piano used. 


PRICES $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00: Boxes and Loges, $5.00. 





the best work of her engagement as 
Lovey Mary, and Grace Travers in 
her brief but delightful appearance as 
the “Lady Bountiful” of the Patch, 
seems to have acquired a_ softened 
sweetness that is vastly becoming. 
Smail parts are numerous and done in 
a way that give good balance. 


Remodels 
Ostrich Plumes 


Gather up any 
- Old plumes you 
may have and 
let Cawston 
make them into 
new plumes for 
you. 








“The Girl and the Boy” at the Grand 
Walter De Leon has the world be- 
fore him, and it is safe prophecy that 
one of these days the youthful Walter 
is going to “hit” Broadway in every 
theatrical meaning of the word. His 
latest effort, “The Girl and the Boy,” 
is being given itS premiere at the Grand 
this week. First, to deal with its 
faults: If Mr. De Leon could turn over 
his part to an understudy for a night|} Are world famous 
or two, and sit out in FELON; he un- ee eee ee 
doubtedly would practically rewrite his and re-dyed will 
book, doing just what it needs by “pull- |} look like new Caw- 
ing’ it together. His plot rambles a ries ees Bring 
bit, and needs @ generous injection of 
humor and a brisker pace. But—his 
music, regarded as music, is infinitely 
better than that of “The Campus.” 


Cawston Plumes 


‘Setar 
Visic the 
Cawston 


313 So, Broadway 
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His “O, Gee We're Married” song is 
being hummed by everyone who has 
attended the show, and strains from 
one or two others are heard. Most 
of the music, however, is of the pleas- 
ing kind that is not hackneyed by 
gtreet-whistling, and is therefore al- 
ways as charming at the fourth hear- 
ing as at the first. Mr. De Leon has 
given us melody rather than rag-time. 
His lyrics are clever, and his own 
work as Hammond Smith, his newly 
married and much-harassed hero, is 
effective. Slowly, but surely, he is los- 
ing a Cohanesque affectation which has 
marred his work in the past. Muggins 
Davies, petite, plump, winsome and 
girlish, almost runs away with the 
show as the “just occurred” bride. She 
is a captivating creature, and even her 
quavering little voice is fetching in her 
gong numbers. Roscoe Arbuckle, in 
siang terms, is a “scream,” especially 
in his satire as a Spanish maiden. Mr. 
De Leon might well expand his part. 
It would increase the merriment. Percy 
and his voice is in splendid condition. 
Bronson is a handsome Jeck Newton, 
Myrtle Dingwell has a role well suited 
to her, vocally and otherwise. Her 
songs are delightful, and her duet with 
Percy Bronson is charming. Ferris 
Hartman has little to do, as a burring 
Scotchman, but he makes the “sing- 
ing’ hit of his local career in his 
Scotch medley. The costuming is fresh 
and dainty, as regards the chorus, and 
tastefully elaborate in the principals. 





“Alma” at the Mason 


After Monday night’s production at 
the Mason, Los Angeles should show 
very little curiosity in “Alma, Where 
Do You Live?” for Alma is scarcely 
worthy of “looking up.” Its tricks are 
time-worn, its music of the treacle 
sort, its one really effective song, from 
which the piece gets its title, is done 
to death, its attempts at daring are 
cheap, therefore pitifully vulgar, and 
the company has little merit. The plot 
exists—although there is small reason 
for its trumpery story of the country 
boy who is left a fortune provided he 
does not propose to a woman for a 
specified time. Of course, his enemies 
do their best to bring this about, but 
“the”? woman’s heart is touched and 
she saves the boy his money—and also 
saves it for herself by marrying him. 
Charles A. Murray is the best feature 
of the production. He has a low com- 
edy part which sends the audiences 
into shrieks of appreciation. His ap- 
pearance in a sourbrette costume is the 
most ludicrous bit of fun-making that 
has marked his local career. He al- 
most lifts the play from the mire of 
mediocrity. Nanette Flack has a so- 
prano of pleasing quality, but her act- 
ing is remindful of that of a clothes- 
model, since her facial expression is 
absolutely without nuance. She needs 
a large injection of magnetism and a 
lesson in abandonment. Her voice and 
appearance take her far, but they can- 
not gloss over her defects. Aubrey 
Yates plays Pierre with a seriousness 
that becomes monotonous. The Count 
Bolivaro of Edwin Carewe is the best 
work of the masculine contingent— 
after Mr. Murray, of course. Both the 
lyrics, of the made-to-order brand, and 
the dull dialogue, are what might be 
expected of George Hobart. 





Novelties at the Orpheum 


Ada Reeve is once again the Or- 
pheum headlitier. Miss Reeve’s second 
appearance shows her in decidedly bet- 
ter form than her first. She gets over 
several songs that apparently should 
have very little appeal to the vaude- 
villian, and they “go big.” Miss Reeve 
has personality and a rather unusual! 
ability, but she has no grace, and a 
kindly mentor should point out the 
danger of ambitious gesturing and of 
dancing. With her natural bent for 
comedy work, she could do her act 
“straight,” with splendid effect. Una 
Clayton has a new sketch, “A Child 
Shall Lead Them.” There is much that 


is good in Miss Clayton’s skit from a 
standpoint—and this 


human almost 
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makes one forgive its improbabilities, 


its crudities, and the fact that it is 
obviously a reflection of “The Dawn of 
a Tomorrow.” Miss Clayton’s work in 
the leading character is excellent. 
Knox Wilson returns in a comedy act, 
of which the best part is by no means 
his funnyisms. His saxaphone solos 
win him his place on the bill. Max 
Hart’s Six Steppers are well drilled 
dancers of talent, who have nothing 
new to offer, but do everything well. 
As to Charles Brown and May New- 
man, it is evident that they have 
strayed in from a “pop” house, and 
are not at home on the Orpheum cir- 
cuit, which is giving higher class stuff 
than the brand offered by these so- 
called entertainers. The musical pro- 
gram is well chosen, and the pictures 
are of their usual excellence. 





Offerings for the Week 


That charming comedienne, Lulu 
Glaser, comes to the Mason Opera 
house for the week beginning Monday, 
February 26, in “Miss Dudelsack,” one 
of the successes of the season. “Miss 
Dudelsack,” which in English means 
“Miss Bagpipe” was a great hit in Bér- 
lin, as it has been in all the large con- 
tinental cities. Its settings show Scot- 
land’s mountain and lake country, and 
the Highland costumes add a touch of 
the unusual as well as the colorful. 


“Miss Dudelsacl.” is an operetta rather | 
Much of its | 


than a musical comedy. 
dialogue is set to music, while its song 
numbers are said to be alluring. Miss 
Glaser plays a Scotch Jassie, adopted 
by the keeper of the MacHumber es- 
tate. She will be surrounded by twen- 
ty principals—-all well known players. 
The chorus numbers forty and a spe- 
cial orchestra is carried by the com- 
pany. The operetta is said to be su- 
perbly mounted and costumed. Miss 
Glaser has not been seen here since 
her visit in “Dolly Varden” six years 
ago. 


Headed by the famous Yiddish prima | 


donna, Mme. Regina Prager, the Regina 
Prager Yiddish operetta company will 
be seen at the Hamburger Majestic 
theater for one week, beginning Sun- 
day night. All performances will be 
given in the Yiddish language, but 
musically they should appeal to all na- 
tionalities. For many years this com- 
pany has been a permanent feature at 
one of New York’s famous Yiddish 
Playhouses, and this is its first trans- 
continental tour. The prima donna has 
surrounded herself with a company of 
the best Yiddish players and singers 
and the schedule of plays and oper- 
ettas has been selected from the most 
successful vehicles of their New York 
engagements. The repertoire is as fol- 
lows: Sunday night, “The Oath of 
Sepher Torah;” Monday night, “Be a 
Man;” Tuesday night, ‘““Woman’s Love;” 
Wednesday night, “Hadassah;” Thurs- 
day night, “Die Schneiderin;” Friday 
night, “The Widow;” Saturday matinee, 
“The Oath of Sepher Torah,’ and Sat- 
urday night, “Be a Man.” 


Madame Luisa Tetrazzini, the color- 
atura soprano, will be heard at the 
Auditorium Friday, March 1, and Mon- 
day, March 4. Sopranos are divided 
into four classes—coloratura, lyric, dra- 
matic and mezzo. The coloratura so- 
prano has a throat which has the flex- 
ibility of the flute—but its compass is 
much greater than that of any instru- 
ment. In the intricate passages from 
the grand aria of “Lucia,” the gamut 
of the instrument is tried in following 
the scores, yet Tetrazzini sings it as 
it was written—a feat essayed only by 
Patti. Tetrazzini’s tour is under the 
direction of the Tivoli Opera Company, 
W. H. Leahy manager, and but seventy 
concerts will be given in the United 
States and Canada. Tetrazzini brings 
two artists of merit, Yves Nat, a bril- 
liant French pianist, and Emilio Puy- 
ans, flutist. M. Nat has played with 
the great orchestras of Europe, and M. 
Puyans has occupied the position of 
first flute in the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra and the Damrosch Orchestra. 
Tetrazzini’s numbers will be varied, the 
principal ones being “Ritorni Vinditor” 
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Moreseo- Black- 
wood Co., Props. 
and Managers. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, FEBRUARY 25, 1912, 


Main Street, 
Near Sixth, 


The Burbank Stock Company will present the second week of the fam- 


ously successful comedy drama— 


Mis. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


This is the first time this remarkably fine play has ever been given at any- 
thing less than a two dollar scale of prices and in the hands of the big 
Burbank Company is one of the REAL hits of the year. 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Movosco, Manager 


STARTING SUNDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 25, 


The Regina Prager Op:retta Co. 


Headed by the world-famous Yiddish Prima Donna, MME. REGINA PRAGER, 
and supported by an excellent cast of popular singers and players direct from 
New York city, in a repertoire of their latest and most successful plays. 
PRICES, NIGHTS AND SATURDAY MATINEE, 25c, 50c, 75c and $1. 


Morosco-Blackwood Co., 
Props, and Managers 


BELASCO THEATER 


Matinees Thursday, Saturday 
and Sunday. Every Night at 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEBRUARY 26, 


The Belasco Company will present for the first time in stock in this city, John 
Drew’s comedy success— 


SMUT IA 





Broadway. bet, 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 





THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER---ABSOLUTELY FIREPROCF 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
ALL WEEK, BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, FEB. 26 


ARKALOFF BALALAIKA 
RUSSIAN ORCHESTRA 
1) 1 Be Eyed beers 
Character Changes 
ALPINE TROUPE 
Pre-eminent Acrialists 
KNOX WILSON 
In “The Amateur’”’ 
World’s News in Motion Views 


HUGH HERBERT & CoO. 
“The Son of Solomon.’’ 
UNA CLAYTON & CO. 
“A. Child Shall Lead Them.” 
HART'S SIX STEPPERS 
Brothers and sisters 
BROWN & NEWMAN 
Original Nonsense 
Symphony Orchestra, 2 and 8 p. m. 


All Week, Beginning Monday Matinee, Feb. 25, 


(Formerly Orpheum)... LYCEUM THEATER 


Spring St.. Between 2d and 3d 
Matinees. Sun... Wed.. & Sat. 


All Weeg, Beginning Monday Matinee, Feb. 26. 


Bargain Matinee Wednesday 
All seats Two Bits 


Special Matinee Friday 


Reception to Children 


The Newlyweds i, Baby 


Every Night, 15-25-50-75c, boxes $1. 


Original Company, 60144 people, 75% girls. 


BROADWAY, BETWEEN 
FIRST AND SECOND STS. 


Regular Matinees 10-25-50c. 





MASON OPERA HOUSE ©-7,.Wwvatr, 


Manager. 


CHARLES FROAMAN, KLAW & ERLANGER, Leassees. 


Lulu Glaser 


THE BONNIE SCOTCH LASSIE in 


MUSS DUDLESACIX 





PRICES: 50c to $2. Wednesday Matinee: 50c to $1.50 
MicalGeney. GRAND OPERA HOUSE = FheeMenger 


SECOND WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, FEB. 25 


FERRIS HARTMAN and his big company in the second successful week of 


Walter De Leon’s new musical comedy 


The Girl and The Boy 


Popular Mat. Tuesday. 


Popular prices. 


from Aida, “The Swallows,” by Sir 
Frederick Cowan, and “Love’s Hour,” 
by Victor Herbert, the latter composed 
and dedicated to Madame Tetrazzini. 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with organ ac- 
companiment, and the ‘Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia” will also be given. 

John Drew’s recent comedy success, 
“Smith,” will be given its first produc- 
tion by a stock company at the Belasco 


Matinees Sunday and Saturday. 





theater next week, beginning with the 
Monday night performance. “Smith” 
comes from the pen of the English 
playwright, W. Somerset Maugham, and 
has to do with the matrimonial adven- 
tures of a young Englishman, Thomas 
Freeman, who returning to England 
after eight years in Africa. starts out 
to find a practical wife. Visiting his 
sister, he is plunged into the midst of 
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ea fashionable set. Although several 
of the young women are willing, Free- 
man does not care to ask them to share 
his lot, and finally he proposes to his 
sister’s servant, Smith. However, she 
steadfastly refuses to marry out of her 
class, until after a series of situations 


which reveal to her the fact that she | 


foves the man. William Gibson should 
have fine opportunity as Thomas [Free- 
man-—his first local opportunity to dis- 
play his talents as a comedian, and 
Bessie Barriscale will play Smith. Oth- 
er popular Belascoites will be given 
good parts. 


“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
has proved one of the most popular 
plays that have come to the Burbank 
stage, and it will be continued a second 
week, The demand for seats to this 
performance has exceeded all previous 
Burbank records, and the long line of 
ticket buyers has broken only after the 
closing of the box-office. This delight- 
ful, homely, humorous and wholesome 
play is made front the books of Mrs. 
Alice Hegan Rice, and its many char- 
acters are of unfailing appeal. It has 
been relished by more than two million 
playgoers in the last four seasons, but 
this is the first time it has been given 
at popular prices. In the title role Lil- 
lian Elliott has scored the biggest suc- 
cess of her entire career, while Forrest 
Stanley as Mr. Stubbins, has gained a 
distinct triumph. Another notable hit 
is the Miss Hazy of Fannie Yantis; 
while the work of the others of the 
company has gone far toward making 
this production of “Mrs. Wiggs” the 
best ever seen in the city. 


Two headliners mark the Orpheum 
bill for the week beginning Monday 
matinee, Feb 26-—-one Russian, the 
other Semitic. The Arkaloff Russian 
Balalaika orchestra numbers fifteen, 
and especially features the music of 
the Russian peasants. The halalaika 
is their native instrument, capable of 
the wild and beautiful music of the 
nation. The program also includes 
Russian dancing. In “The Son of Sol- 
omon,’ Aaron Hoffman has taken for 
his theme the great conflict in Hebraic 
families between the old and the new. 
Juliet? is a mystery in character study, 
making her many changes in full view 
of everyone—yet leaving all in the 
dark as to her methods. The Alphine 
troupe has the latest thing in aerial 
work, a double wire act. Una Clayton 
and her company, Knox Wilson, the 
Six Steppers and Brown and Newman 
complete the bill, with the picture and 
_the orchestra as auxiliaries. 


Suecess has once more crowned the 
efforts of Walter De Leon, playwright, 
cemposer and actor, and so greatly has 
his latest output, “The Girl and the 
Boy,” struck popular fancy, that it 
will be continued a second week by 
Ferris Hartman and his clever com- 
pany at the Grand Opera House. Mus- 
ically, ‘The Girl and the Boy” is supe- 
rior to Mr. De Leon’s previous success, 
“The Campus.” There are a dozen 


song hits, ranging from the topical 
song, “Hesitate,” to the ballad, “The 
Kiss.” A catchier song than “O, Gee, 


We're Married,’ as sung by De Leon 
and Muggins Davies has not been heard 
for many moons. Mr. De Leon as the 
Boy and Miss Davies as the Girl have 
roles which suit them exactly. Roscoe 
Arbuckle as Slats, the elephantine bell- 
boy, causes no end of merriment, Myr- 
tle Dingwall has exceptional vocal op- 
portunities, and other Hartman favor- 
ites are doing good work. Hartman 
himself as the braw Scotchman has ex- 
eellent opportunity. 

For the week beginning Sunday mat- 
inee, Feb. 25, the Lyceum will offer the 
musical show, “The Newlyweds and 
Their Baby.” This comedy was evolved 
from George McManus’ famous comic 
pictures of the same title. In the car- 
toons, the baby’s sole vocabulary is 
“da-da,” but in the play, the interpre- 
tation of little James Rosen, who plays 
the Baby and also Major Knott Much, 
makes the child the central figure. 
Rosen is assisted by D. L. Don, a Ger- 
man comedian. Surrounding these 
two is a large company and a number 
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of pretty dancing girls. Among those 
who help the funmaking are Leo Hayes 
and Margaret Braun as Mr. and Mrs. 
Newlywed, Ralph C. Bevan, W. A. Or- 
lemond, Frank Christie, Beatrice Flint 
and the big chorus. Next comes that 
favorite drama, “Graustark’”’ 





Music and Musicians 
(Continued from Page Eight) 


the charming Humoresque of Kocian; 
while his art is fully equal to the 





delicate beauty of the Schubert-Wil- | 


helmj “Ave Maria’ and the brilliant 
Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen.” His work 
is done with quiet modesty, without 
ostentation of mannerism; in fact he 
might broaden his effects without loss 


| of appeal, for after all is said, the 
public likes a bit of egotism in its 
artists. 





Directors of the First Congregational] 
orchestra and chorus joined forces Fri- 
day night for an excellent concert, with 
Henry B. Page, baritone, singing an 
aria from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba.” 
The program was of the popular order 
and offered considerable variety. The 
Congregational orchestra has been un- 
der the leadership of William H. Mead 
for about fifteen years. 





Anthorn Carlson presented a num- | 


ber of advanced pupils from his sing- 
ing classes in a program at the Ebell 
club house. The participants were 
Grace James, Mrs. Wylie, Irving An- 
drews, and Iona Kuhl. 





Vernon Spencer and Ralph Wylie 
played numbers from Corelli, Reger, 
Chopin, Schumann, Rubinstein, Bach, 
and Beethoven at their joint recital at 
Blanchard Hall Friday last. Their 
endeavor is to assist in creating a 
larger interest 
work which the Brahms quintet is so 
capably maintaining. 





Another chamber music trio has been 
organized, consisting of Nancy Crail, 
violin, Ina Davids, piano, and Mrs. 
Menasco, violoncello. The latter is the 
daughter of Bernhard Bierlich, the 
veteran ‘cellist, and sister of Julius 
Bierlich, one of Los Angeles’ leading 
violinists. 





Several members of the faculty of 
the University ef Southern California 
music school gave a concert at the 
First Congregational church Tuesday 
night, including the following perform- 
ers: W. F. Skeele, organ, Horatio 
Cogswell, baritone, Oskar Seiling, vio- 


lin, Norma Robbins, contralto, Carrie 
Trowbridge, piano, and William. H. 
Mead, flute. With this array of talent 


it goes without saying that the pro- 
gram was one of unusual excellence 
and deserving of the large audience 
which heard it. 





Efrem Zimbalist, the celebrated Rus- 
sian violinist, comes to Los Angeles 
Tuesday evening, March 5, as the sixth 
artist in the first series of the Philhar- 
monic Course. There will be but one 
Zimbalist recital. He is said to be a 
rare combination of the classic and ro- 
mantic violinist gifted with flawless 
technique. 





Organist Charles Demorest presented 
the opening program of the new organ 
of the Highland Park Presbyterian 
church, Friday night of last week. 
His program displayed both the capa- 
bilities of the performer and the capac- 
ities of the instrument. He was as- 
sisted by the choir of the church. 





Harold Bauer, the pianist, is also to 
be heard here. His appearance at the 
Auditorium March 12 will be cordially 
welcomed, for he is a prime favorite in 
this city. . 





The next symphony concert, present- 
ing Harold Bauer as soloist, in addition 
to a brilliant program of Russian 
music, strikes the high mark for local 
symphony programs of the present 
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Tax Exempt Bonds 





To conservative investors interested in high-grade, tax- 
exempt securities, we shall be glad to forward, upon re- 
quest, full information regarding various standard munici- 
pal, railroad and public service corporation bonds. 


The following issues are legal for California Savings 


Banks and Trust Fund investments. 


The prices quoted 


are net to the investor, accrued interést to be added. 


$75,000 
25,000 
40,000 
_ 30,000 
25,000 
20,000 
40,000 
75,000 
50,000 
25,000 


Glenn County Road and Bridge 5’s... Nov. 
Ventura County Courthouse 5’s 
City & County of San Francisco 3!/5’s, June 30, 1928 
Southern Pacific Railroad First Ref. 4s...Jan. 1. 1955 955g 4.22% 
Pacific Electric Railway Consolidated 5’s..Jan. 
Central California Traction Co, First 5’s..-.Apr, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Gen. and Ref. 5’s, Jan. 
Calif. Gas & Electric Unifying and Ref. 5’s, Nov. 
San Joaquin Light & Power Ist. & Ref. 5’s, Aug. 
Northern California Power Ref. & Con. 5’s, Dec. 


Net 
Due. Price. Yield. 


1, 1934-50 Various 4.30% 
1, 1921-29 Various 4.30% 
89.50 4.40% 


Feb. 


1, 1942 105 4.70% 
1, 1936 95! 5.35% 
1, 1942 Mkt. 5.50% 
1, 1937 9554 5.35% 
1,1950 93 5.45% 
1, 1948 941% 5.35% 


We offer the above bonds subject to prior sale and 


change in price. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


Union Trust Building, 
Los Angeles 


424 California Street, 
oan’ Franeiece 





NOTICE OF CONTEST 
(For Publication) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Land Office 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 8, 1912. 
To George Comes Shafer, 948 Maple ave- 

Bue, Los Angeles, California, Contes- 

ee: 

You are hereby notified that Soren Jen- 
sen, who gives 645 Ceres Ave., Los An- 
geles, California, as his postoffice address, 
did on January 25, 1912, file in this office 
his duly corroborated application to con- 
test and secure the cancellation of your 
homestead, Serial, Entry No. 02990, made 
January 9th, 1908, for the NW% of NEY, 
E% of NW% and SW% of NW%, Section 
24, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, and as grounds for his contest 
he alleges that the said entryman never 
settled upon said land and has wholly 
abandoned it for a periogd of over six 
months last past. 

You are, therefore, further notified that 
the said allegations will be taken by this 
office as having been confessed by you 
and your said entry will be canceled 
thereunder without your further right to 
be heard therein, either before this office 
or on appeal, if you fail to file in this 
office within twenty days after the 
FOURTH publication of this notice, as 
shown below, your answer, under oath, 
specifically meeting and responding to 
these allegations of contest, or if you 
fail within that time to file in this office 
due proof that you have served a copy 
of your answer on the said contestant 
either in person or by registered mail, If 
this service is made by the delivery of 
a copy of your answer to the contestant 
in person, proof of such service must be 
either the said contestant’s written ac- 
knowledgment of his receipt of the copy, 


showing the date of its receipt, or the | 
affidavit of the person by whom the de- | 


livery was made, stating when and where 
the copy was delivered; if made by reg- 
istered mail, proof of such service must 
eonsist of the affidavit of the person by 
whom the copy was mailed stating when 
and the postoffice to which it was mailed, 
and this affidavit must be accompanied 
by the postmaster’s receipt for the letter. 

You should state in your answer the 





name of the postoffice to which you de- | 


sire future notices to b92 sent to you. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
O. R. ROBINSON, Receiver. 
Date of first publication, Feb. 10, 1912. 
Date of second publication, Feb. 17, 1912. 
Date of third publication, Feb. 24, 1912. 
Date of fourth publication, Mar. 2, 1912. 





WANTED—Fine household mending, 
or mending for gentlemen at clubs. 
Address X, The Graphic. 

















Superior equipment 
Superior Dining Car 
Service 

Courteous employes 
Fast schedule 
Perfect roadbed 


The 

S T 
To San Francisco, 
Oakland and Berkeley 


The 


Angel 


San Francisco to 
Los Angeles and 
San Diego 














Discriminating travelers 
tell us—these are 
California’s finest 


trains— 


Ly. Los Angeles 5:15 p.m. 
Ar. San Francisco 9:55 a.m. 
Lv. San Francisco 4:00 p.m. 
Ar. Los Angeles 8:45 a.m. 


EK. W. McGee, G.A. 
334 So. Spring St. 
Phone A. 5224 


SEER) Main 738, B’wy 1559 


\ BZ Santa Fe 





-_ 





. 


> 
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The Switzerland of America 


- ©1000 Feet 
lnlommes Above the Sea” 


Exhilarating healthful atmosphere, 

Marvelous and inspiring scenery, 

Rich, responsive soil—perfect drainage, 
Artistic improvements—all the conveniences, 


High restrictions. 
Twenty minutes by auto from Sixth and Spring. 


The future homes of Los Angeles’ most discriminating and 
ultra fashionable families will be on Mount Washington. 


Be you ever so skeptical, a visit to the hill will convince you 


of these facts. 


Drive out today in your machine, or make an appointment for 
ours, 


Write or 'phone for our booklet. 


Robert Marsh & Co. 


Trust and Savings Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal., Sixth and Spring Streets 


| Man we “" G. W. QUIN, Resident Managern ELT FW 
Office Phones, 10175; Main 1045. Mt. Washington Phone 31255 


Take Garvanza car on Main street to Avenue 43 and 
Incline Railway to property. Autos go through Broad- 
way Tunnel and out Pasadena to Avenue 41 and Dayton 
IAvenue, there entering Mt. Washington Drive, the great- 
est and most wonderful of its kind in the West. 


& | a . 
Unique | MT. | Original 
Thousand feet elevation. Above dust and fog. Pure air. Large 
verandas, sun_parlors, billiard room, roof garden. tennis courts. 
Reasonable rates. W For scenic grandeur 
Open all the year. ASHINGTON it has no equal. 
American plan. A hotel of distinction and enjoyment. Try one of the dinners, 


5:30 to 7:30 evenings. Take yellow Garvanza car (marked Mt. Waihiie- 


Attractive | HOTEL -&32, 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFEICERS. 


ton Incline) | No, 


BE Mae Pleasant 
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ENTRAL NATIONAL BANE 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 





S. F. ZOMBRO, President. 

JAMES B. GIST. Cashier. 

Capital, $300,000.00. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, $244,000. 


(CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK Pe remiiine cane 


. - Capital, $1,500,000. 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Surplus and Profits, $700,000. 





W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
NEWMAN, ESSICK, Cashier. 
Capital. $200, 000. 

Surplus & Undivided Profits, $60,000. 


TSARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 3 |; W- HELLMAN, President. 
Corner Fourth and Main 


OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor, Fourth 


Capital, $1,500.900, 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


J. M. ELLIOTT President. 
W. T. S, HAMMOND, oe: 
Capital Stock, $1,250,00 

Surplus and Profits, $1, aes. 000. 


pst NATIONAL BANE 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring 





H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
H. RAMBOZ, Cashter. 
Capital, $200,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $800,000. 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK ns 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA ¥ %& enna ee 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
IN LOS ANGELES 


H. J, STAVE, Cashier, 
: Capital, $300,000. 
N. E. Cor. Second and Main apital, $300,000 


Surplus, $25,000. 








$200,000. 


i” NE." 


Mt. Washington= || THE 





THE GRAPHIC 





TRAIN 


DE LUAE 








The Homephone 
Systematizes 


Daily Duties 










whether it be in the home, the store, 
the office, the factory, so that big- 
gest results are obtainable from 
smallest expenditure of time, labor 
and money. The small trivial duties 
of daily life, inestimable In number 
and each demandins attention, can 
be despatched with rapidity and ac- 
curacy by a daily use of the HOME- 
PHONE. ‘Try it, and prove’ for 
yourself. 


Contract Dept., F-98 


Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 
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SEMI-WEEKLY TO NEW ORLEANS 


Limited Trains Connecting for Chicago, 
Washington and New York. 


Leave Los Angeles 8:15 a. m. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


DOWN TO the MINUTE EQUIPMENT 


Alf Steel Pulfmans— 

Electric Lighted and Fanned— 
Section, Compartment and 
Drawing Room Sleepers— 
Observation Smoking Car-—— 
Dining Car— 


CONVENIENCES of MODERN HOTEL 


Barber Shop—Shower Bath— . 
Valet Service— 

Ladies’ Maid—Manicurist— 

Hairdresser— 

Stenographer— 

Library— 

News and Stock Reports by Wire. 


THREE NIGHTS TO CHICAGO 


ONLY FOUR NIGHTS to NEW YORK 
EXTRA FARE 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600-606-607 South Spring Street. 
STATION, Fifth and Central Ave. 










GOLD NOTES 


r| : O Denominations $100 to $506G_.. 


(INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY) 
SECURITY---Some of the most advantageously as 
cated real estate in rapidly growing Los Angeles. 
unhesitatingly recommend these gold notes of the 
Angeles-California Realty Company, Inc., to con- 
servative investors. rite for circular. 

FIELDING J. STILSON CO. 
No. 115 W. Fourth St. Los Angeles. Cal. 


ALBERT SEARL 


Reliable Investment Securities 

















332 SECURITY BUILDING 


Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
Tedephone —_______YY——- F 15 84 


BEKINS 


Fire=-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 








Protesstorial and Business Directory 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First Street 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBOND Co., 514 S. Broadway, 
Main 9387. Home F8037. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Hstablished 1854. Main 3808. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jewelry, 
217%4 S. Spring St., 








Upstairs. 











THE GRAPHIC 
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With First National selling at $675 
on the Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
this week, and with Central National 
at close to $230; with F. & M. National 
at about $380, California Savings $140 
bid, and All Night and Day at $140, 
the bank shares are not only holding 
their own, but all of the important is- 


sues are establishing new high records 
that speak volumes for the city’s ma- 
terial progress. For investment trad- 
ing the present will prove by far the 
most substantial season Los Angeles 
has had in years. 
- Speculation among the important oils 
is more than holding its own, in the 
face of continued pessimistic Wall 
street conditions, and in spite of other 
collateral incidents, notably the new- 
est Mexican revolution. The latter, in 
ordinary circumstances, would have 
played sad havoc with market values. 
The Doheny petroleums are all strong, 
with American Petroleum Common in 
demand, and having gained better than 
four points this week, and with the 
Mexican remarkably firm, in view of 
what seems to be taking place south 
of the Rio Grande. Mexican preferred 
is being neglected for the time. Ex- 
change Alley is in a quandary as to 
whether or not Mexican Common is 
to become a dividend payer in the near 
future. One story has it the rate of 
Jl or 1% per cent a quarter, has been 
already decided upon, while another 
report is to the effect that the com- 
pany needs all of its resources for 
equipment, and that the important 
eastern owners object to the disburse- 
ment fiasco of a year ago when, after 
a single payment of a dollar a share, 
dividends had to be discontinued. 
Associated continues in the dumps, 
in the face of the company’s forthcom- 
ing annual statement, almost due, and 


Central is more apathetic than the 
“stock has been in months. 

- All of the Stewart issues show 
signs of improvement, due, it is be- 


lieved, to better things in store for fuel 
bil. An increase of five cents a barrel 
n the open market would mean better 
than a million dollars a year for Union 
earnings, it is reported. 

Rice Ranch, among the Santa Maria 
shares, is easy for the time, with West- 
ern Union in demand. The latter issue 
has been selling as high as 125 recent- 
ly, a record price since the bonanza 
days when 600 was refused for the 
company’s entire share capital, about 
six years ago. 

Among the cheaper specialities Cali- 
fornia Midway is being worked up, 
with a gain of nearly seven points 
since the recent collapse of the stock. 
The company has not yet returned to 
the producing class, but its admirers 
appear to be convinced that one of 
these days the shares will again come 
back, Consolidated Midway is now 
National Pacific, with its initia! as- 
sessment of a cent a share having been 
declared Thursday. 
tional is to be paid, yet in the face of 


what is promised the stock is in better | 


market shape than it has been for 
months. It was pretty close to 4 cents 
as this review was being prepared. 
Olevm is active. 

Industrials are weak, and bonds are 
in demand, notably Associated Oil 5s 
and Producers Transportation. Mexi- 
can bonds are being hunted for invest- 
ment, with a tip out that they are to 
work much higher. 

Mining shares are wanted for specu- 
lation, several of the better known 


Four cents addi- | 




















Goldfield and Tonapah stocks having 


recently 
vances. 

Money conditions continue ideal for 
investment as well as for speculation. 

There has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the volume of exchange trad- 
ing, due to the calling of unlisted se- 
curities, which for years have enjoyed 
a curb monopoly. 


registered substantial ad- 


Banks and Banking 

Bank Commissioner Williams has, 
fallen into the habit of exploding bomb 
shells into the financial camps. One of 
his recent announcements is that ac- 
cording to his interpretation of the law, 
no corporation may borrow from a 
bank if one of its directors is also on 
the bank's directorate. Williams has 
also ruled that under the state law 
savings banks cannot loan on the bonds 
of oil companies, which heretofore have 
been treated as industrial and not as 
mining securities. Through his efforts 
half the banks in the state have been 
compelled to give up deposits of public 
money which they had obtained with- 
out the payment of the prescribed two 
per cent and without security. He has 
uncovered evidence that many county 
and municipal treasurers have made a 
practice of juggling funds so as to give 
the bankers these favors. According 
to the law, it is obligatory that interest 
be paid on these funds and security 
furnished except in the case of special 
funds. As Mr. Williams says that his 
is an administrative and not a punitive 
office, the attorney general and county 
prosecutors will have to decide whether 
the cases are to be brought to trial. 


Lawrence O. Murray, comptroller of 
the currency, will hereafter require 
that the voluntary liquidation of na- 
tional banks shall be subject to his 
supervision. Heretofore when a na- 
tional bank desired to go out of busi- 
ness a meeting of the stockholders was 
called and by a two-thirds vote a reso- 
lution to that effect was adopted. 
From that time the comptroller’s office 
paid no attention whatever to the bank. 
The regular examination, by the ex- 
aminers, were discontinued and no re- 
ports were required from the person 
or persons who liquidated the bank, 
so that the comptroller was without 
information as to whether the credit- 
ors were paid in full or not. Under 
the new regulations a liquidating agent 
or committee shall be appointed and 
an ample bond will be required by this 
agent or committee. A quarterly re- 
pert of the liquidating agent shall be 
made to the comptroller and an annual 
report to the stockholders at their reg- 
ular meeting. The national bank ex- 
aminer shall continue to examine the 
bank in voluntary liquidation, the same 
as if it were a going bank, until all 
creditors have been paid in full. 

Claremont National Bank has re- 
ceived its charter, and the directors 
will buy a site and erect a building at 
onee. The capital of the bank is $30,- 
000. 


More than $5,000 will be expended on 
furnishing quarters for the proposed 
Security National Bank of Pasadena, 


| in the Chamber of Commerce building. 


Work will start at once on the hig 
vault. 


Andrew Chaffey, E. J. Gatch and A. 
J. Waters of this city have been added 
to the directorate of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Pomona. New capital 
to the amount of $50,000 has been ab- 
sorbed, to make good the defalcation 
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EGURITY TrRusT 

& SAVINGS BAN K 
Largest and Oldest Savings Bank in the Southwest 
Resources.................. $37,000,000 .§ 


Capital and Reserve...- $2,300,000 
More Than 74,000 Open Accounts 





Pays 4 per cent interest on Term Deposits and 3 per a ae ‘ 
cent on Special Savings accounts. = 


GENERALTRUST BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
Safe Deposit and Storage Department, largest and best equipped in the West 


EQUITABLE BRANCH, 


in 
of 


E-quitable Building. is maintained for accomdation 
Depositors, Borrowers and Others 


Public information Bureau, free to all, in lobby of main banking room. 





of Earl Standard. Mr. W. C. Mushet, 
who has been auditing the books of 
the institutions, has announced that 
the personal accounts of depositors 
have been untouched. 


In the first five months of its exist- 
ence, the Los Angeles Postal Savings 
bank has taken in $210,000—a monthly 
average of $40,500 or $486,000 a year. 





Stock and Bond Briefs 

Wall street has received with great 
interest the complete reports of the 
fight in St. Louis between the Rocke- 
feller interests and H. C. Pierce and 
his associates for control of the 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company. An an- 
alysis of the stock offered for the 
balloting in St. Louis showed John D. 
Rockefeller’s personal holdings in the 
Waters-Pierce company as 688 shares. 
When the Standard Oil subsidiaries 
were Split away from the New Jersey 
company, each share of Standard Oil 
received a fractional allotment of 
Waters-Pierce stock, of which 2,747 
was the numerator and 983,383 the de- 
nominator. This fraction applied to 
the shares which John D. Rockefeller 
tried to vote in St. Louis shows that 
a total of 244,145 shares of the old 
stock of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey must have been held by 
him. In 1907 Mr. Rockefeller was 
shown in certain court proceedings 
as the holder of 247,692 shares, worth 
$109,000,000. At present valuation of 
the subsidiaries his holdings are worth 
$178,000,000. The figures obtained 
from the Waters-Pierce meeting ap- 
parently indicate that Mr. Rockefeller 
has not let go any of his oil stocks, 
William Rockefeller’s holding of 42 
shares of Waters-Pierce stock is equal 
to 15,0385 shares of old Standard Oil, 
worth 11,727,300. In 1907 his shares 
of old stock were given as_ 11,700. 
Genera] Education Board, holding 40 
shares of Waters-Pieree, indicates 
original holdings of old Standard Oil 
amounting to 14,319 shares, worth at 
present prices $11,568,820. University 
of Chicago, with 12 shares of Waters- 
Pierce, evidently held 4,295 shares of 
Oly Standard Oil stock, worth now 
$3,350,100. 

Huntington is also to have a bond 
election; as the beach city is desirous 
of acquiring a new wharf at the foot 
of Main street, cost of which is esti- 
mated at $70,000. 

Long Beach will probably call an 
election to vote on a $90,000 school bond 
issue, for erecting new schools and in- 
creasing the facilities of the present 
institutions. 

Ventura County disposed of its bonds 
for the construction of a courthouse 
to N. W. Halsey & Co., of San Francis- 
co, at a premium of $6,345. The fund 
amounts to $156,345. 

Santa Barbara’s street railway sys- 
tem is to be reconstructed, following 
the plan outlined by G. I. Cochran of 
Los Angeles and G. A. Batchelder of 
Mento Park. A bond issue of $500,000 
will probably follow. 

Apparently, San Diego is to have an 
epidemic of special bond elections. 
One will be called for $120,000 for 
sewer extension; one will be held 
March 5 for $155,000 for constructing 
a sea wall and paving Orange avenue; 
one for $80,000 for fire house and equip- 
ment; one is under consideration for 
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Invest 
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Earn 6% 
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You can have your money 
back with full interest in 90 
days if you wish. You can in- 
vest. as little.as $100 .Greeas 
much as $5000. 


Security---S10 for $I 


The entire indebtedness of 
this company, including the 
Gold Note issue, is backed by 
nearly $10 in security. 

Send for Gold Note Book- 
let “Xx.” 


Los Angeles Invest- 
ment Company 


333-335-337 South Hil]l Street 
60127 Main 2248 





Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Lag 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
In both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there fs not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 





the erection of new bridges and repair- 
ing of old ones, and another for the 
purchase of a water system from the 
Southern California Mountain Water 
Company. 
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~ Total Cash In- 








THE PACIFIC MUTUAL Lire INOURANGE GOMPANY 
Ur CALIFORNIA 


(CAPITAL, FULLY PAID UP, $1,000,000) 


GEORGE I. COCHRAN, President 


GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice President 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 318, 1911 


ASSETS 
Pedusien Keal:Estate: ...wahten oS $11,210,546.70 


Amount of Loan does not exceed the 
statutory percentage of appraised value. 


Loans on Approved Collateral.... 1,363,483.34 
LOaTS#tOMRONCYNOIMETS.. . sa. .2u 3,697,900.71 


In no case does amount of Loan ex- 
ceed the Reserve held by the Company. 


Bonds and Stocks Owned ....... 4,459,954.91 
Being Bonds, $4,135,154.91, of Munici- 
palities, Railroads and other Quasi-Public 
Corporations, and Stocks, $324,800.00, all 
' valued as of December 3:1, 1911. 


Real Estate acd. =. 1,129,229.38 


Los Angeles Income Property, including 
Home Office Building. 


INTeres -AReRUEC tae. .ncuey een. « Pee 210.46 

Outstanding and Deferred Pre- 

 miums—Life Department .... 544,220.39 
Accident Department ....... 290; 75105" 
ae” Reserve charged in Liabil- 

CaS On Hat: aati ee ees os Ae 442,223.59 
Including Deposits drawing Interest. 

Other Asseisw®....< oe > See 765.92 
Total Admitted Assets ....... $23,363,286.91 


New Life Busi- 

ness Written, 

1011 2... Se $ 22,966,567.00 
Total Life Busi- 


ness in Force .. 126,280,772.00 


Comtemamiy ...  7,445494,45 
Premium Income, 

Accident Dept., 

i 0 see 1-515,622.04 
Total Paid Policy- 

HOMenoei TO Mies 2,511,358.26 








LIABILITIES 
eeServeé On POMBIES 2iu...i64 05. $20,300,392.54 
Claims in Process of Adjustment .. 169,539.46 

Being Claims reported, but of which 

peer a not yet been received, or are 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Ad- 

(HDC aa 129,573.00 
Reserved for Taxes Payable 1912.. 90,255.00 
AIPOther Frabilitiesmeeee eee 212,201.39 

Including $12,693.50 set aside for Medical 

Fees, and $938,622.58 for Agents’ Commis- 

sions in Accident Department. 

 Otaleleabilities ~ ame .....3 0. $20,901,961.39 
CAH Al RGCK Sa cos, 5/0 2s gigaaauaanees 1,000,000.00 
surplus Set Aside for Future Divi- 

dends to Policyholders ....... 659,076.31 
surplus, Unassigned ........... 802,249.21 

otal’: 4.2.2.5... . eee $23,363,286.91 


Increase in Life 
Business in Force, $8,767,198.00 


Increase in Assets .. 2,598,098.64 


Increase in Cash In- 
COMIC’... A) ae 694,728.57 


Increase in Reserve, 2,171,803.18 
Increase in Surplus, 


Assigned and Un- 
ASSISIICOM. ss”. ss 315,654.20 


Surplus (Assigned and Unassigned Exclusive of Capital) $1,461,325,52 
Home Office, Sixth and Olive Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 














—“Beautiful! 
—‘I've Just Seen Them— 








—‘the handsomest Laces I ever laid eyes upon—patterns I didn’t 
dream would be shown in Los Angeles stores — some of them so 
rare, and rich, and delicate, they made me wonder if human 
hands really did execute them—or if they were not stitch-paint- 
ings of dreams, in monotone, by Fairy artists— 


—“and they are shown by only one store—You shouldn’t miss see- 
ing them—for Laces are tobe more prominent this spring and sum- 
mer than they have been in years—No gown, or blouse, or wrap 
shall be complete unless trimmed, the more elaborately, the better;’ 


— ‘this 1s the edict that Fashion has sent forth, and she is empha- 
sizing it. Her 1912 Creations are showing an individuality of de- 
sign, an exquisite taste in the use of trimming, that no previous sea- 
son has approached— 


—“If you admire beautiful gowns—take her very latest ideas— 
apply them to your personality— 


— ‘Enrich them with the loveliness of these Laces — Flouncings, 


Edges, Bands or Allover effects. 


—‘“There are Bohemian, Russian, Florentine, and Irish Laces, 
Flat Venise, Point Alencon, Fiet, Point Venise, and Point de 
Lierre—from heavy designs that are extremely handsome, to 
shadow effects, fine spun as the mist of the morning— 


—" There are Embroideries that are equally magnificent— 


—"I had no idea there was such a display in Los Angeles— 
there 1s, at but one store— 


—"And if you have Laces or Embroideries in mind, you should 
certainly visit Bullock’s. 


—“If you haven't them in mind, then you should visit Bullock’s for 
a new Point of View—to see Laces and Embroideries such as 
cannot be seen every day in the year, such as warrant you the dif- 
ference and exclusiveness of which every woman is so fond— 
—‘“Remember, they’re at Bullock’s—and you are as welcome to 
look as to buy—”’ : 








































